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I. 


HE poet had been nourishing his 
soul down in Devon. A petty 
windfall, a minim legacy, which plucked 
him from scholastic bondage in a London 
suburb, was now all but consumed. He 
turned his face once more to the mart of 
men, strong in the sanguine courage of 
two-and-twenty. His luggage (the sum 
total of his personal property, except 
twenty pounds sterling) consisted of a 
trunk and a portmanteau. The latter he 
kept beside him in the railway carriage— 
a small and very shabby portmanteau, 
but it guarded the result of ten months’ 
work, the manuscript volume (entitled 
The Hermit of the Tor, and Other Poems) 
whereon rested all his hopes. A few 
articles of clothing and of daily necessity 
were packed in the same receptacle. On 
reaching London he would deposit his 
trunk at the station, and carry the small 
portmanteau whilst he searched for a tem- 
porary lodging. 

Green vales and bosky slopes of Devon ; 
the rolling uplands of Wiltshire; the 
streams and heaths and wooded hills of 
Surrey. It was late autumn, and the day 
drew to its close. Through mists of 
evening, a red orb hung huge above the 
horizon ; it crimsoned and grew lurid, 
athwart the first driftings of London 
smoke ; it disappeared amid towers and 
chimneys and squalor multiform. The 
poet grasped his portmanteau, and leapt 
out on to the platform of Waterloo 
Station. 

One cheap room was all he wanted, and 
as he could not carry his burden very 
far he turned southward, guided by 
memory of the gray, small streets off 
Kennington Road. Twenty minutes’ walk 
brought him into a byway where every 
other window offered its card of invitation 
to wanderers such as he. At this hour of 
gloom there was little to choose between 
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one house and another. A few paces 
ahead of him sounded the knock of a 
telegraph messenger. Where telegrams 
were delivered, there must be, he thought, 
some measure of civilisation; so he 
lingered till the boy had gone away, then 
directed his steps to that door. 

His rat-tat was answered by a young 
woman, whose personal appearance sur- 
prised him. Her features were handsome 
and intelligent, though scarcely amiable ; 
her clothing indicated poverty, but was 
not such as would be worn by a girl of the 
working class ; her language and manner 
completed the proof that she was no native 
of this region. ‘‘ Yes,” she said, speaking 
distantly and nervously, ‘‘a single room 
was to let, a room up at the top.” The 
poet, as became a poet, observed with 
emotional interest this unexpected figure. 
Only a wretched little oil-lamp hung in the 
passage, and he could not see the girl’s 
face very distinctly ; perhaps the first im- 
pression of sullenness was a mistake ; 
it might be only the shrinking self-respect 
of one whom circumstances had forced 
into a false position. He noticed that in 
her hand she held a telegram. 

** Would you let me see the room ?” 

‘* Please wait a moment.” 

She went upstairs, and soon reappeared 
with a lighted candle. Leaving his port- 
manteau, he followed her through the 
usual stuffy atmosphere, to a chamber of 
the usual dreariness. His attendant 
placed her candle within the room, then 
drew back and waited outside on the 
landing. 

‘* I think this would do. 
rent?” 

There was hesitation. The poet stepped 
forward, and endeavoured to discern a 
face amid the shadows. 

‘* Five shillings—I think,” he was at 
length answered. 

Ah, then she was not the landlady. 
Perhaps the daughter of people who had 
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HIS RAT-TAT WAS ANSWERED BY A YOUNG WOMAN. 


come to grief. 


He began to speak of 
details ; she answered shortly, but to his 
satisfaction. 

‘*T shall be glad to take the room for a 


week or two. 
portmanteau.” 

‘““Tt is usual”—he still could not see 
the speaker—‘‘to pay a week’s rent in 
advance.” 


I'll go and bring up my 


‘Oh, to be sure.” 

Determined to see 
her face in full light 
he took up the candle, 
and stepped with it 
on to the landing, 
As if aware of his 
motive, the girl stood 
in a retiring attitude; 
but she met his gaze, 
and they looked, for 
an instant, steadily at 
each other. She was 
handsome, but her 
lips had a hard, de- 
fiant expression, and 
in her eyes he read 
either the suffering of 
a womanly nature or 
the recklessness of 
one indifferent to all 
good. Her speech 
favoured the  pleas- 
anter interpretation; 
yet, after all, the 
countenance disturbed 
rather than attracted 
him. 

An old box stood 
by the head of the 
stairs; on this he 
placed the candle, and 
then drew from his 
pocket the sum he 
had to pay. The girl 
thanked him coldly. 
He ran downstairs, 
fetched his portman- 
teau, and put it in a 
corner of the dark 
room. Then they again 
faced each other. 

‘“*By the by,” he 
said, wishing he could 
draw her into con- 
versation, ‘« what's 
the address? I have 
come here by mere 
chance.” 

She gave the infor- 
mation as_ briefly as 
possible. 

‘Thank you. Now I must go out and 
get something to eat.” 

The girl would not speak. There was 
nothing for it but to turn and descend the 
stairs. She followed, and halfway down 
her voice stopped him. 

‘‘ When shall you be back to-night ?” 

‘Not later than eleven, I think.” 

And so they parted, the poet taking 4 
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last look at her as he opened the front 
door. : 

She had strongly affected his imagina- 
tion. As he walked towards Westminster, 
new rhymes and rhythms sang within 
him to the roaring music of the street. 
The Devon hermitage was a far, faint 
memory. London had welcomed him 
with so sudden a glimpse of her infinite 
romance that he half repented his long 
seclusion. 

At about the hour he had mentioned he 
returned to seek a night’s rest. Would 
the same face appear when the door 
opened? He waited anxiously, and 
suffered a sad disappointment, for his 
knock was answered by just the kind of 
person that might have been expected— 
the typical landlady of cheap lodgings, a 
puffy, slatternly woman, chewing a 
mouthful of the supper from which she 
had risen. 

‘‘Good evening,” said the poet, as 
cheerfully as he could. ‘‘I am your new 
lodger.” 

The woman stared, as if failing to 
understand him. 

“IT took a room at the top, early this 
evening.” 

‘“You’ve made a mistake. It’s the 
wrong ’ouse.”’ 

‘But isn’t this ?” he named the 
address which the girl had given 
him. 

‘‘ Ves, that’s ’ere.” 

““] thought so. I remember the house 
perfectly. You were out, I suppose. I 
saw a—a young woman. _I paid a week’s 
rent in advance.” 

This circumstantial story increased the 
listener’s astonishment. She glared with 
protuberant eyes, breathed quickly, and 
gave a snort. 

“Well, that’s a queer thing. Wait a 
minute.” 

She went upstairs, and could be heard 
to tap at a door; but there followed no 
sound of voices. Then she came down 
again, and asked for a description of the 
young woman who had acted as her re- 
presentative. The poet answered rather 
vaguely. 

‘““We have somebody of that sort 
lodgin’ ’ere, but she’s out. You say you 
paid five shillin’s ? ” 

“Yes. And left my portmanteau ; 
you'll find it upstairs.” 

Again the landlady disappeared. When 
she returned her face exhibited a con- 
temptuous satisfaction. 

“There’s no portmanty nowheres in 


this ’ouse. I told you you'd made a 
mistake. Try next door.” 

The poet was staggered. Mistaken he 
could not be; the little oil lamp, a dirty 
engraving on the wall of the passage, re- 
mained so clearly in his mind. A shape- 
less fear took hold upon him. 

‘* Pray let me go up with you to the 
top room. I now this was the house. 
Let me see the room.” 

The woman was impatient and sus- 
picious. At this moment there sounded 
from the back of the passage a male 
voice, asking, ‘‘ What’s up?” A man 
came forward; the difficulty was ex- 
plained. For a second time the baffled 
poet essayed a description of the girl he 
remembered so well. 

‘*He means Miss Rowe,” said the 
husband. ‘‘She ain’t in? Then you 
just take a light, and ’ave a good look in 
her room.” 

They went up together to the first floor, 
and the poet, unable to keep still, followed 
them at a distance. He was seriously 
alarmed. If his portmanteau were to be 
lost—heavens! His poems—his only 
copy! Some of the shorter ones he could 
rewrite from memory, but the backbone 
of his volume, ‘‘ The Hermit of the Tor,” 
could not be reproduced. And how could 
the portmanteau have vanished? That 
girl——-. Surely, surely impossible ! Much 
rather suspect these vulgar people, or 
some one else of whom he knew nothing. 

Man and wife were searching within 
the room. He heard feminine exclama- 
tions and a masculine oath. Unable to 
control himself, he pushed open the door. 

‘“She’s took her ’ook,” said the man, 
looking at him witha grin. ‘‘See—’ere’s 
her tin box—empty! nothing as belongs 
to her in the room.” 

‘* And owin’ a week’s rent!” cried his 
wife. ‘‘I might ’a’ known better than to 
trust her. There wasn’t no good in her 
face. She’s sloped with your five bob and 
your portmanty, I’ll take my hoath!” 

The poet seized the candle, and strode 
up the higher flight of stairs. Yes, there 
was the old box on the landing ; yes, this 
was the room he had paid for. Pheu / 
pheu! 

‘*Sal!” roared the man’s voice, ‘‘’ev 
a look and see if she’s laid ’ands on any- 
thing of ours!” 

The woman yelled at the suggestion, 
and began a fierce rummage, high and 
low. 

‘*] can’t miss nothin’,” she kept 
shouting. And at length, ‘‘ Go and fetch 
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a p’liceman. D)” y’ear, Matt? Go and 
fetch a p’liceman. This ’ere young gent 
ll be chargin’ us with robbin’ him.” 
‘*Where’s your receipt for the five 
bob ?”’ asked her husband, turning angrily 
upon the poet. 
**] took no receipt.” 


‘*That doesn’t sound very likely.” 
‘*Likely or not, it’s true,” cried the 
other, exasperated by this insult added to 


his misfortune. 
else I shall. 
gated.” 

‘*T'll jolly soon do that,” was the man’s 


‘* Fetch a policeman, or 
We'll have this investt- 
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retort. ‘‘Think you're dealin’ with 
thieves, do you? Begin that kind o’ 
talk, and ’'ll——-__ ’Erre, Sal, keep a heye 
on him whilst I go for the copper.” 

What ensued calls for no detailed nar- 
rative. Suffice it that by midnight all 
had been done that could be done in the 
way of charges, defences, and official 
interrogation. Later, the poet sat talking 
with his rough acquaintances in their own 
parlour. After all, the people had lost 
nothing but a week’s rent, and they were at 
length brought to some show of sympathy 
with the stranger so shamefully treated 
under their roof. He, for his part, 
decided still to occupy the bedroom, which 
would be let to him, magnanimously, for 
four and sixpence : whilst the police were 
trying to track his plunderer, he might as 
well remain on the spot. At one o'clock 
he went gloomily to bed, and in his 
troubled sleep dreamt that he was 
chasing that mysterious girl up hill and 
down dale amid the Devon moorland; 
she, always far in advance, held his fated 
manuscript above her head, and laughed 
maliciously. 


Il. 


On the eighth anniversary of that 
memorable day, the poet could look back 
upon his loss with an amused indifference. 
He was a poet still, but no longer uttered 
himself in verse. The success of an essay 
in romantic fiction had shown him how to 
live by his pen, and a second book made 
his name familiar ‘‘ at all the libraries.” 
For a man of simple tastes, he was in 
clover. He dwelt among the Surrey hills, 
and on his occasional visits to London did 
not seek a lodging in the neighbourhood 
of Kennington Road. 

As for The Hermit of the Tor, though 
often enough he wondered as to its fate, 
on the whole he was glad it had never 
been published. To be sure, no publisher 
would have risked money on it. In his 
vague recollection, the thing seemed 
horribly crude ; he remembered a line or 
two that made him shut his eyes and 
mutter inarticulately. The lyrics might 
be passable ; a couple of them, preserved 
in his mind, had got printed in a magazine 
some five years ago. One of his ambitions 
at present was to write a poetical drama ; 
but he merely mused over the selected 
theme. 

He was thus occupied one winter after- 
hoon as he strolled from the outlying 


cottage, where he had made his home, to 
the nearest village. A footstep on the 
hard road caused him to look up, and he 
saw the postman drawing near. This 
encounter saved the humble official a half- 
mile walk ; he delivered a letter into the 
poet’s hands. 

A letter redirected by his publishers ; 
probably the tribute of an admiring 
reader, such as he had not seldom 
received of late. With a smile he opened 
it, and the contents proved to be of more 
interest than he had anticipated. 

*¢Sir,— 

‘*] have in my possession a manu- 
script which bears your name, as that of 
its author, and dates from some ‘years 
back. It consists of poetical compositions, 
the longest of them entitled Zhe Hermit 
of the Tor. 1 cannot at present explain 
to you how these papers came into my 
hands, but I should like to return them to 
their true owner, and for this purpose 
I should be glad if you would allow 
me to meet you, at your own place 
and time. But for a residence abroad, 
I should probably have addressed you 
on the subject long before this, as I find 
that your name is well known to English 
readers. Please direct your reply to 
Penwell’s Library, Westbourne Grove, 
W., and believe me, 

‘** Faithfully yours, 
** Eustace GREY.” 


At the head of the letter there was no 
address. ‘‘ Eustace Grey” sounded un- 
commonly like a pseudonym. Altogether 
a very surprising sequel to the adventure 
of eight years ago. Was the writer man 
or woman? Impossible to decide from 
the penmanship, which was bold, careless, 
indicative of character and of education. 
As a man, at all events, the mysterious 
person must be answered, and curiosity 
permitted no delay. Where should the 
meeting take place? He had no inclina- 
tion to breathe the air of London just 
now, and a journey of twenty miles might 
fairly be exacted from a correspondent 
who chose to write in the strain of melo- 
drama. Let ‘‘Eustace Grey” come 
hither. 

With all brevity the poet invited him to 
take a certain train from Waterloo, which 
would enable him to reach the cottage at 
about four in the afternoon, three days 
hence. 

The appointed hour was just upon 
nightfall. With blind drawn, lamp lit, 
and a log blazing in the old fireplace, the 
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poet awaited his visitor, who might 
or might not come, for no second 
communication had been received from 
him. If he came, he would doubtless 
take a conveyance from the railway 
station, a mile and a half away ; arumble 
of wheels would announce him. At a 
quarter past four no such signal was yet 
audible, but five minutes later it struck 
upon the listener’s ear. He stood up, 
and waited in nervous expectancy. 

The vehicle stopped by the door; a 
knock sounded. A tap at the door of the 
sitting-room, and there appeared, led by 
the servant, atalllady. She was warmly 
and expensively clad; wraps and furs 
disguised the outline of her figure, and 
allowed but an imperfect view of her 
features. In a moment, however, she 
threw some of the superfluities aside, and 
stood gazing at the poet, who saw now 
that she was a woman of not more than 
thirty, with a strong, handsome face, and 
a form that pleased his eye. She offered 
a hand. 

**If I had known ——” he began, break- 
ing the silence with voice apologetic. But 
she interrupted him. 

‘*You wouldn’t have brought me all 
this way. Never mind. It’s better. I 
shall be glad to have made a pilgrimage 
to the home of the celebrated author.” 

Her language and utterance certainly 
did not lack refinement, but she spoke 
with more familiarity than the poet was 
prepared for. He judged her a type of 
the woman that lives in so-called smart 
society. His pulses had a slight flutter ; 
in observing and admiring her, he all but 
forgot the strange history in which she 
was concerned. 

‘** The cab will wait for me,’ she con- 
tinued, ‘‘so I mustn’t be long.” 

‘*I'’m sorry for that,” replied the poet, 
so far imitating her as to talk like an old 
acquaintance. ‘‘ You shall have a cup 
of tea at once.” He rang a hand-bell. 
** You’ve had a cold journey.” 

Whilst he spoke he saw her lay upon 
the table a rolled packet, which was 
doubtless his manuscript. Then she 
seated herself in an easy chair by the fire- 
side, glanced round the room, smiled at 
her own thoughts, and met his look with 
a steady gaze. 

** Are you Eustace Grey ?” he inquired, 
taking a seat over against her. 

‘*1 chose the name at random. My 
own doesn’t matter. I am only an—an 
intermediary, as you would say in a 
book.” 


He searched her countenance closely, 
persistently, without regard to good 
manners. It was nocommon face. Had 
he ever seen it before? It did not charm 
him, but decidedly it affected his imagina- 
tion. This could not be an ordina 
woman of fashion. He knéw little of the 
wealthy world, but his experience of life 
assured him that ‘‘ Eustace Grey” was 
not now for the first time engaged in 
transactions which had a savour of 
romance. 

‘* Those are my verses?” 
towards the table. 

‘* Exactly as they left your hands,” she 
answered calmly. 

‘*Or my portmanteau, rather.” 

‘*Yes, your portmanteau.” She ac- 
cepted the correction with a smile. 

Surely he had of seen her face before ? 
Surely he had never heard her voice ? At 
this moment the servant entered with a 
tea-tray. The poct stood up and waited 
upon his visitor. As soon as the door 
had closed she said : 

‘* You are not married ?” 

‘* No—unhappily.” 

‘* Please don’t add the word in compli- 
ment to me. I’m delighted to know that 
you keep your independence. Don't 
marry for a long time.—And you live here 
always?” 

** Most of the year.” 

‘* Ah, you are not like ordinary men.” 

‘* Nor you—I was thinking—like or- 
dinary women.” 

“ Well, no; I suppose not.” She looked 
at him with a peculiar frankness, with a 
softer expression than her face had yet 
shown, and, whilst speaking, she drew 
off her left-hand glove. A peculiarity in 
the movement excited her companion’s 
attention; he saw that she wore two 
rings, one of them of plain gold. 

‘**] like your books,” was her next re- 
mark. 

** ]’m glad of it.” 

‘“‘Have you good health? You look 
rather pale—for one who lives in the 
country.” 

‘*Oh, I am very well.” 

‘To be sure, you have brains, and use 
them. It’s pleasant to know that there 
are such men.” She sipped her tea. ‘‘ But 
time is going, and the driver and horse 
will freeze.” 

‘‘T have no stable,” said the poet, ‘‘ but 
the man can sit by the kitchen fire and 
have some ale.—Anything to make your 
visit longer.” 

‘*Complimentary ; but I am _ here on 


He pointed 
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business.” She had grown more distant. 
‘Of course, you want to know how those 
papers came into my hands. I'll tell you, 
and make a short story of it. I had them 
a year or two ago from a friend of mine— 
a girl, who died. She had stolen them.” 

The listener gave a start, and looked at 
the face before him more intently than 
ever. He detected no shrinking, but a 
certain suggestion of defiance. 

‘“She was a girl who did what is 
supposed to be the privilege of men— 
sowed wild oats. She came to an end of 


THE POET STOOD UP 


AND WAITED UPON HIS_ VISITOR. 


her money, and found herself in a poor 


lodging—somewhere in 
London——” 

‘*Off Kennington Road,” murmured 
the poet. 

‘* Very likely. I forget. She had got 
rid of all the clothing she could spare. 
She was a week behind with her rent. 
Another day or two, and she would starve. 
No way of earning money, it seemed. 
Poor thing, she thought herself something 
of an artist, and went about offering 
drawings to the papers and the publishers ° 


the south of 
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but I’m afraid the work was poor to begin 
with, and got poorer as she did. The 
desperate state of things made her fierce 
and ready for anything. 

** However, she had a girl friend who 
wrote to her now and then, addressing to 
the name she had assumed. This friend 
lived far away in the north, and earned her 
own living. One afternoon, just when 
things were at the blackest, there arriveda 
telegram. ‘If you come at once, J can 
promise you employment. Start imme- 
diately.’ All very well, but how was she 
to raise fifteen shillings or so for her 
journey? Now it happened that at this 
moment she was the only person in the 
house. The landlady, she knew, would 
be away for two or three hours; the hus- 
band wouldn’t be home till eight (it was 
now five); and another lodger had just 
gone out. I mention this—you know 
why. Whilst she was still standing with 
the telegram in her hand, some one 
knocked. She openedthe door. A young 
man, carrying a portmanteau—a very 
nice-looking young man, who spoke softly 
and pleasantly—had come for a lodging ; 
he wanted one room. She let him in, 
and took him upstairs.” 

‘‘She did,” murmured the poet, his 
eyes straying about the room. 

** And you remember what followed.” 

‘*Remarkably well. I can see—well, 
I’m not quite sure; but I ¢Amk I can see 
her face.” 

“Can you? Well, until you had left 
the house, her intention was perfectly 
honest. She thought that, in return for 
her service in letting the room, the land- 
lady might perhaps lend her money for the 
journey north, and trust for repayment. 
But as soon as you had gone the devil 
began whispering. Your five shillings 
lay in her hand. Your portmanteau con- 
tained things that would sell or pawn. 
The chance of a loan from the landlady 
was dreadfully slight. You see? A man 
of imagination ought to understand.” 

**T do—perfectly.” 

‘* She tried her keys on the portmanteau. 
No use. Butit was old andshaky. She 
prised open the lock. What she found 
disappointed her ; it wouldn't fetch many 
shillings. But she had taken the fatal 
step. No staying in the house now. She 
put on her hat and jacket, stuffed into her 
pockets the few things still left to her, 
caught up the portmanteau—and away !” 

The poet could not help a laugh, and 
his companion joined in it. But she was 


agitated, and her mirth had not a genuine 
ring. 

‘*And how much were my poor old 
rags worth?” 

** Eight shillings.” 

** By Jove! You don’t say so!” 

‘*She pawned them ina street some- 
where north of the Strand. But this gave 
her only thirteen shillings. Then she sold 
the portmanteau ; that brought eighteen- 
pence. Fourteen shillings and sixpence. 
Next she sold or* pawned her jacket; it 
brought three shillings.” 

**Poor girl! With such a journey 
before her on a cold night! But the 
poems ?” 

‘*She looked at them, and was on the 
point of throwing them away, but she 
didn’t. She read some of them in the 
train that night. And oh—oh—oh! how 
ashamed of herself she was, then and for 
many a long day! So much ashamed 
that she couldn’t even feel afraid.” 

‘“And she got the employment 
promised ?” 

‘*Yes. And sowed no more wild oats. 
It was a poor living, but she struggled on 
—until by chance she met a very rich 
man, who took a fancy to her. She 
didn’t care for him. In her life she had 
only seen one man who really attracted 
her, but—well, she made up her mind to 
marry the rich man ; and then—she died. 
I knew her story already, and at her 
death she left your poems in my care, to 
be restored if possible. There they are.” 

With a careless gesture she rose. 

‘* You are not going yet,” exclaimed the 


poet. 

‘““Tam; this moment. I have a train 
to catch.” 

‘‘Hang the train! There’s one at 


about nine o'clock. 
your cab.” 

She looked at him very coldly. 

‘“‘T am going at once, and you will 
be good enough to stay where you are.” 

‘* You won't even tell me your name?” 

‘*Not even that. Good-bye, poet.” 

She gave him her hand. Holding it, 
he gazed at her with glowing eyes. 

‘*T do remember your friend’s face. 
And how I wish she could have spoken to 
me that night!” 

‘*The ideal is never met in life,” she 
answered softly. ‘Put it into your 
books—which I shall always read.” 

The door closed, and he heard the cab 
rumble away. 


I shall send away 


TWO DOZEN GREEK COINS. 
By EDWARD L. CUTTS. 


ILVER was the principal circulating 
medium of ancient commerce. It 
was probably at first divided for con- 
venience into bars and lumps, which were 
roughly parts and multiples of a given 
standard weight. The seller had the 
price of his goods weighed out to him, 
and judged of the purity of the metal 
by eye. 

The Lydians of Asia Minor have the 
credit of having (about 700 B.c.) facilitated 
the operations of trade by stamping the 
silver pieces with a die, as a guarantee of 
their weight and purity. This guarantee 
was of a religious character. The treasuries 
of the ancient cities were within the 
temples, under the protection of their 
deities ; there is reason to believe that the 
earliest mints were also placed within the 
temple precincts; the types of the dies 
For the State 


were symbols of the deity. 
to issue coin of false weight or purity 
would be a sacrilege, and for anyone to 
mutilate the current coin would be an 
offence against the deity under whose 


protection it was placed. Other States 
followed the example set by the Lydians, 
until nearly every commercial State had a 
coinage of its own. 

The Greek genius soon recognised the 
State coinage as a fit motive and material 
for art. It transformed the ovoid lump 
of metal with its rude assay-work into a 
medallion ornamented — at first on one 
side only, but soon on both sides—with 
designs in relief. The method of pro- 
ducing the designs was by striking the 
silver disc with dies of hardened metal ; 
a method which is still retained, because 
it is found to produce a sharper and more 
finished result than casting the metal in a 
mould. 

The subjects of the designs upon the 
earlier coinage down to the time of 
Alexander the Great are always sacred 
subjects; very generally a head of the 
tutelary deity of the city which issued the 
coins on the obverse, and on the reverse 
some object sacred to the deity: thus, 
the coins of Athens have on the obverse a 
head of Pallas, and on the reverse an owl. 
It is probable that in many cases the artist 


at work upon the die, in the precinct of 
the temple, actually copied the statue of 
the deity in the neighbouring Naos. The 
spirit of patriotism led the rulers of the 
State to employ the best contemporary art 
upon the coinage which represented the 
city’s wealth and greatness. 

As works of art, the Greek coins form an 
unbroken series of illustrations of the rise, 
culmination, and decay of Greek plastic art. 
If they were not so small, they would form 
the finest series of art-studies in the world. 
As it is, the art-student may take a selec- 
tion from them which will make him the 
owner of a complete gallery of authentic, 
uninjured examples of Greek sculpture of 
the best age; the historical student may 
form a gallery of contemporary portraits of 
the principal personages of history, from 
the time of Alexander downwards, done by 
artists who knew how to present not merely 
the features, but the very character of the 
man. Originals, indeed, are costly, and 
rarely to be had at any cost; but electro- 
type facsimiles may be had at the British 
Museum at so small a price that the student 
can supply himself with dozens of the finest 
coins in the world at a very modest outlay. 

We have selected a few examples from 
the Coin Room of the British Museum, 
and reproduce them here by photography. 
Many of them are of the fourth century B.c., 
when the art was at its highest point of 
excellency. Others are chosen for their 
lifelike characterisation of different types 
of feature. An essay might be written on 
every one of them; there is only room 
here for a brief note upon each. 

No. 1 is a specimen of the earliest form 
of coin, in which the ovoid lump of metal 
isstamped with 
the Aginetan 
assay-mark of 
the turtle, the 
symbol of 
Astarte. On 
the obverse is 
the impression 
of the tool 
which was used to stamp the coin into 
its die. 

No. 2 is a tetradrachm of Athens, with 


No. 1. 
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a head of Pallas on the obverse, and on 
the reverse an owl and olive-branch on the 
incuse square. An early example of the 
improved method of charging the stamp 
with a device 
which was 
speedily de- 
veloped into 
the use of a 
double die, with 
the result of 
making the 
coin a double medal. It is a fine example 
of the archzic art of Greece, probably not 
much later than the time of Solon—ze., 
about the middle of the sixth century B.c. 
The head is probably copied from the 
statue of Pallas in the temple on the 
Acropolis—not the temple whose ruins 
still exist, and the famous chryselephantine 
statue of Phidias—but the temple and the 
statue which preceded them. The archaic 
type was re- 

tained on the 

coins of 

Athens to a 

late date. 

No. 3. A 
coin of 
Thebes ;__re- 
presents Her- 
acles stringing his bow. It is a fine 
example of art immediately before the 
time of Phidias, 7.e., before 430 B.c. On 
the reverse is the name of the city; with 
Harmonia seated, holding a helmet. 

No. 4. A coin of Thurium, one of the 
Greek cities of Southern Italy; represents 
Pallas, her helmet bound with an olive 

wreath. It is of 
the fourth cen- 
tury B.c. Re- 
verse : the name 
of the city, and 
a bull. 
No. 5. Acoin 
of Cresus, 
568-554 B.c. ‘‘Rich as Croesus” was a 
proverb 2500 years ago, and has not yet 
altogether died out of the speech of men. 
It brings ancient history homé to us 
when we handle a specimen of the gold 
and silver coins which filled the treasury 
of Sardis. The . 
design is a half 
lion and a half 
bull, face to 
face. 

No. 6. A coin 
of the Sicilian city of Kamarina, of about 
412-405 B.c. On the obverse is a fine 
head of Heracles, hooded with the Nemzan 


No. 2. 


lion’s scalp. On the reverse is Pallas 
in a quadriga, Nike above crowning her. 


No. 6. 


No. 7. A coin of Agrigentum in Sicily ; 
represents with great truth and spirit two 


eagles standing on a captured hare; one 
is about to tear the prey, the other raises 


its head with a scream of triumph. The 
eagle is one of the commonest types of 
the coinage of this city; it probably 
alludes to the local worship of Zeus. 
Reverse: 
the name of , 
the city; 
Nikedriving 
a quadriga. 
No. 8. A 
specimen of 
the fine ae 
series of the 
coins of Elis ; it represents Hera, crowned. 
Reverse: contracted name of the city; a 
thunderbolt in a wreath. 
No. 9. A coin of Clazomene. A full- 
face head of Apollo. Full-face heads are 
characteristic 
of the coinage of 
the fourth century 
B.c. This is se- 
lected as a good 
No. 9. example: of them. 
Reverse: the name 
of the city; a swan, one of the symbols 
of Apollo, to whom there was a temple 
in the city. The neighbourhood abounds 
in wild swans, and it is said that the name 
of the city was taken from their shrill cies. 
No. 10. A coin of Colophon, on: of 
the Greek cities of Asia Minor under the 
sovereignty of the King of Persia. The 
head is a very striking portrait of a Persian 
satrap ; perhaps of. Pharnabazus or Tissa- 
phernes ; and carries us back to the time 
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of the great strife between the Greeks and 
Persians, and to “‘the Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand.” 
Reverse: 
Basil-eus—the 
great king (of 
Persia); a 
lyre. 

No. 11. A 
coin of Philip 
the Great, King of Macedon. The de- 


No. 10, 


sign is a head of Zeus, a very fine work 
of art, probably copied from the famous 
statue of the Olympian Zeus by Phidias, 


No. 11 


which was reckoned the masterpiece of 
Greek sculpture. Reverse: the name of 
the king; a boy on horseback. 

No. 12. A gold coin of Tarentum; one 
of the earliest specimens of the beautiful 
gold coinage of this city, about the middle 
ct the fourth cen- 
tury B.c. The 
head is that of 
Demeter wearing 
a crown and veil. 
Reverse: con- 
tracted name of 
the city ; a youth on horseback, crowning 
his horse. 

No. 13. Another gold coin of Tarentum, 
representing an armed horseman, who 
may be compared with those of the Elgin 

Marbles. Re- 
verse: the 
name of the 
city; Tarason 
a dolphin. 
No. 14. A 
coin of 
Thurium ; the 
very fine and 
striking design represents Pallas wearing 
an Athenian helmet highly ornamented in 


No. 12. 
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front with Scylla—the dogs’ heads about 
her waist, a griffin on the neck-piece. 
Reverse : the name of the city; a bull. 


* 
No. 15. 

No. 15. The coins of the powerful city 
of Syracuse are very numerous and of great 
diversity of types, and form a series of 
masterpieces of the engraver’s art. This 
example is by the engraver Evenetus. 
It represents the head of Persephone 
crowned with corn-leaves and surrounded 
by symbolic dolphins. It is one of the 
finest of ancient coins. Reverse: a 
victorious quadriga, armour, and the word 
Athla—prizes. 


No. 16, Another of the Syracusan coins, 
by the engraver Cimon, which rivals the 


@ 
\ 


No. 16. 


preceding in merit. Reverse: the name 
of the city; a victorious quadriga, Nike 
crowning the victor. 

No. 17. Alexander the Great was the 
first man who placed his own likeness upon 
his coins, but in the character of a deity. 
In this coin, 
probably 
struck in his 
own lifetime, 
the face is 
that of Alex- 
ander, but in 
the character 
of Heracies, 
as indicated by the lion’s skin. Reverse: 
the name of the king ; a head of Perseus. 

The head of Alexander was adopted as 
the type of the obverse of their coins by 
many of the successors to his conquests, 
and even by some of the free cities. The 
heads are of very fine execution ; they all 
have a strong likeness to each other, and 


No, 17. 
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may very possibly have been copied from 
the famous statue executed by Lysiphus, 
Pyrgoteles. Here 
is one of +¢hem, 

‘ No. 18, struck 

by Lysimachus ; 

that Alexander 

No. 18. is to be ac- 

cepted as (what 

he claimed to be) the son of Zeus 
vation of Alexander, kings began to put 
their own heads upon their coinage ; and 
their ‘‘image and superscription” upon 


or the equally famous gem portrait of 

the horn shows 
Ammon. But, emboldened by the inno- 
the coinage of the country became one of 


No. 19. 


the signs of sovereignty. The result is 
that, as in the earlier part of the series we 
get copies of the finest conceptions by the 
great sculptors of the deities and heroes 
of classical mythology and fable, so in the 
latter part of the series we get authentic 
portraits of the 
kings of Greek ard 
Roman history by 
the best contempo- 
rary artists. From 
the vast gallery of 
portraits we select 
a series of several 
of the Seleucid kings of Syria as examples 
of fine and characteristic portraiture. 

No. 19 is Seleucus I., the general who 
succeeded to the Asian conquests of 
Alexander. The helmet is adorned with 
the horn and ear of the bull, a symbol of 


No, 20. 


No. 21, 


strength, and round the neck a lion’s skin. 
Reverse: the name of the king; Nike 
crowning a trophy. 


No. 20. Antiochus I. (280-261 RB.c.), 
the eldest son and successor of the 
preceding. Reverse: Apollo. 

No. 21. Antiochus II. (261-246 B.c.), son 
and successor of the preceding. He waged 
war with Ptolemy Philadelphus, King of 
Egypt, and so weakened his own power 


that Parthia and Bactria made themselves 
independent. Reverse: Heracles, seated. 

No. 22. Seleucus II., called Callinicus, 
246-226 B.c. Son of the preceding. Ptolemy 
Euergetes drove him from his throne. 
Reverse : Apollo, standing. 

No. 23. Antiochus Hierax, before 227 
B.c., brother of the preceding, was inde- 
pendent King of Asia Minor. The coin 


is given for the sake of the striking 
portraiture. 

No. 24. Seleucus III., called Ceraunus, a 
feeble prince, who succeeded Seleucus II. 
at the age of seventeen, and was assassin- 
ated after a three-years’ reign. 

And so the series of the Seleucids con- 
tinues down to the thirteenth Antiochus, 


who was dethroned by Pompey in 65 B.c., 
and Syria became a Roman province. 


We conclude with two other fine 


examples of the Syracusan mint. 
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No. 25 is Hiero II., about 270 B.c.; not 
Hiero the Tyrant, but the popular and 
magnificent ruler celebrated by Theocritus, 


the relative and friend of Archimedes, the 
faithful ally of Rome in the Punic Wars. 
Reverse : the name of the king; Nike in 


a quadriga. It is one of the finest coins 
of the third century B.c. 

No. 26 is a coin of the same king, 
representing, as the inscription says, 


No. 26. 


Philistis, who is only known by her 
beautiful coins and by an inscription in the 
theatre at Syracuse, but is supposed to 
have been the wife of Hiero. 





RUSTIC PHIDILE.—By J. R. WEGUELIN 





(savor fae sida 


T was a very dark night 

and very cold. The 

snow swirled through the 

darkness in a great storm, 

-_.. battering in testy gusts 

against the windows, fizzing 

in the fire, stinging people in the face, and 

making itself generally obnoxious. It hid 

the abominable dirtiness of the huts up at 

the end of the street, and the wind tearing 

over the moors dispersed the smells that 

emanated from the spot in warmer 

weather. The rotten door of the Binks’s 

house rattled and shook, and the hole that Barny had made by kicking it open was 

clogged with incoming snow that made a sloppy mess of the mud floor. Nicky 

had put the potato sack ina hole in the roof, and all the spare clothes were heaped 
on Barny to keep him warm, so that the snow came in unhindered. 

After all, it kept the cold out. 

The wet sticks, fizzling and smoking on the hearth, did not give forth much heat. 
Of late, people around had taken to padlocking their coal-cellar doors—hence the 
scarcity of fuel in the house of the Binks’s. 

Nicky crouched close to the sticks, with his head aside, thinking, and drawing a 
pattern with his finger on the floor. He inherited his artistic fancies from Barny, who 
had decorated the crumbling walls of the hut with newspaper cuttings, and bits of 
tinsels and gaudery picked up on dust heaps. I verily believe that he would have 
gone without a drink to get a scrap of finery. But he did not think that cleaning 
a little of the grime off the walls would have added to the beauty of the habitation. 

Nicky was not thinking of the pattern, other matters engrossed him. There was a 
stir under the heap of clothes. 

‘* Whisky,” mumbled Barny. 

‘* Ar’n’t none.” 

Barny grunted, too weak to swear. 

‘* Air ye cowld?” 

se Ay.” 

Nicky put a pot over the sticks filled with snow. After a while it got hot, and he 
poured it into an empty whisky bottle, that his father might get the warmth from it. 
Barny revived a little, and listened to the church clock striking, and to the brush, 
brush, of the snow without. 

** What day is’t?” he asked. 

‘‘Close on Christmis,” said Nicky vaguely, having nothing particular whereby to 
note time. 

** We had a canny bit feast this time las’ year.” 

**Ay-e.” Nicky lingered over the remembrance of it. 

‘Is there nowt in the hoose for ye to be suppin’?” 

“Not a bite.” 

‘lve al’ays gie’d the brat someat,” said Barny to himself, cursing the long illness 
that had stopped his méans of sustenance: Nicky was not old enough to poach and 
steal alone yet. 

The sticks began to burn_ brightly now, and shone into his eyes as he turned them 

No. 137- February, 1895. c 
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speculatively on the hearth. They were 
a fine pair of black eyes, only illness had 
deprived them of their twinkling wicked- 
ness. The flames leapt and danced, and 
were reflected in the tinselly scraps 
hanging on the dirty walls ; shone on the 
one precious oleograph; on the rickety 
table ; and on Nicky, gracefully, elegantly 
reclining in the sticky mud. 

Barny was a sentimental man, who 
stole people’s poultry with a grieved 
countenance, and, having secured the 
fowl, returned home thankful, admiring 
the moon. He had imbued Nicky with 
his love of shining things, and every 
winter, it mattered not whether on Christ- 
mas Day or no, they had a dinner or 
something of extra gorgeousnéss. Very 
often it was not a dinner, it was one of the 
fineries hanging on the wall. 

Barny glowered at the fire in silence, 
and Nicky cogitated. 

‘** It ’ud be fine for to gie ’un a prisint. 
He ’ud like it, he would, the owld codger ! 
Gum! but it were fine—it were ninepince 
—I cud git it for sixpince. Gosh! I’d git 
it for sixpince.” He paused a moment. 
‘* But I ha’n’t got none pinces. [I'll jist 
take it. I'll gae an’ see where the owld 
’un shoves it away whin he’s done sellin’. 
Ay, I'll jist take it,” and he chuckled to 
himself with an inborn satisfaction at the 
prospect of getting a thing without paying 
‘**ony pinces for’t.” 

Barny had been travelling along his 
own course of thoughts, and went on 
aloud : 

‘** Aince I had a prisint gie’n us. She 
gie’dit us.” Remembering it, he laughed 
and chuckled and sighed to himself. 
‘* She was a divil of a lass, guy bonny, too. 
But she gie’d it us, I hae ’t still.” 

He took a delight in that one present. 
It had been a beautiful brooch with pink 
and blue flowers, and a very gold stem ; 
it was now no longer in that state of per- 
fection, the flowers having dropped off, 
the gold having vanished. He saw it as 
it had been. 

Nicky listened and nodded his head and 
spat. 

‘*The owld codger ’Il be muckle set on 
when I git yon,” he said to himself. 

Presently Barny went to sleep. Then 
Nicky arranged the heap of clothes neatly, 
laying Barny’s red scarf on the top as an 
ornament, and put some of the dried 
leaves he had made a mattress of, under 
the pillow, lent by a kind neighbour, to 
keep them dry. Then he scraped away 
some of the snow at the door, and 
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managed to open a wide enough chink 
for his little body to squeeze through. 
He met a boy on the doorstep coming 
from the kind neighbour. ‘* Here’s someat 
for ye,” he said, ‘shaking a tin he held. 

‘* Stick it doon inside,” commanded 
Nicky. 

It was not easy for him to walk through 
the deep snow on account of his boots, 
They had no laces, and being too large 
stuck fast when he lifted his foot to take 
another step. He swore at them, and 
left them behind, angry at the hindrance, 
and accustomed, too, in most weathers, 
to go without. 

He paused in curiosity as he passed the 
doctor’s door. It was open, letting a 
stream of light out upon the road. A 
boy was standing in the doorway, talking 
with the servant. 

‘* What d’ye want?” 

‘* Subscription for the Guild-fund. Six- 
pince, please.” 

The servant went away, and came back 
in a minute or two. 

‘*The doctor ha’n’t got ony change; 
come back agin to-morra.” She shut the 
door and the boy went away. 

Nicky also went his way to the Cheap- 
Jack’s stall in the market-place, and 
again inquired the price of a certain 
thing he had his eye on. But he did not 
steal that night, he had changed his 
plans. 

Next evening it did not snow, but it was 
colder. Even Nicky shivered as he sallied 
forth without his shoes into crackling 
snow, that seemed to lighten the darkness 
with its intense whiteness. Barny had 
slept all day, and Nicky had decided not to 
waken him till he came back. The kindly 
neighbour called him in, and offered him 
tea, which he accepted with a graceful 
bow, not having had anything to eat all 
day. But explaining that he had business 
on hand, he hurried away as soon as 
politeness permitted. 

He rang the doctor’s bell; the servant 
came. 

‘* Please I’ve come for yon subscription. 
Ninepince.” 

‘*Sixpince, you mean.” 

‘* Ninepince I was towld for to ask for,” 
said Nicky with an imperturbably sweet 
smile. 

The servant went away without further 
question, and soon returned with the 
ninepence. She did not look at the urchin, 
she did not observe the unusual grace 
with which he leant against the door-post, 
nor the neatness with which he spoke. 
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She was blind, that servant, and saw only, 
as on the night before, a little boy stand- 
ing between the light and darkness. 

Nicky went on his way to the Cheap- 
Jack’s stall, and stood there for a while 
listening to the endless chatter of seller 
and buyer, and watching the flaring lamps 
that were hung round about. 

‘‘T want that box.” 

‘Ho! you do, do you? Sup- 
pose you want me to give it you, 
hey?” 

Nicky clinked some pennies. 

‘“‘T’ll gie ye sixpince for’t.” 

‘‘And where did ye get it, ye 
damned young rascal ?” 

‘“ Where I gits iverything.” 

‘** Other people’s pockets, hey ?” 

‘*] ha’n’t got no pockit o’ me 
own,” said Nicky with a twinkle, 
thrusting his fingers into his 
rags, and showing them at 
another hole. ‘* You fills yours 
frae ither folks,” he added. 

The Cheap-Jack grinned, and 
turned away to attend to a buyer. 

‘‘Whist! Here! Give us yon.” 

“TI told ye it was ninepence, 
not a penny less.” 

Other people crowded round 
the stall, and Nicky stood wait- 
ing patiently under the flaring 
lamps. Every time the man came 
near him, he called out, ‘* That 
there box. Sixpince.” 

At last the trade began to 
slacken, and he stood there al- 
most alone. 

The Jack, having had a glass 
or two, became good-natured, 
and teased the brat for a while, 
pleased with his sharp answering. 

‘*Well, give us your sixpence 
then, ye blethering young jacka- 
napes! I’ll give it ye for that! 
It'll save ye stealin’ another 
threepence anyways, which is a°* 
thing to be considered by good 
folks like me.” 

Nicky doled out the sixpence, 
and walked off with a crafty 
smile. 

‘‘He’ll be fair knocked ower, he will, 
whin he hears as I got yon for sixpince 
stead on ninepince,” he thought, treasur- 
ing the remaining threepence carefully. 
Slowly, in triumph, he went home, finger- 
ing and looking with loving eyes at that 
which he had bought. He stopped where 
a glow of light came from the doctor’s 
kitchen window, and held the thing up. 


It was a box, and covered with blue 
glazy paper; on the lid was a lovely 
pattern in shells, big ones in the middle, 
little ones round the edge. There were 


also some little red and yellow things to 
give a touch of colour. 
‘**He ill be jest fair wild wi’ it,” he 


‘* NINEPINCE I WAS TOWLD FOR TO ASK FOR.” 


thought proudly. He inspected it closer. 
He plucked at one of the red things; it 
came away. He put it in his mouth and 
ate it—it was sweet. Then wenta yelldw 
one to fix the taste in his mouth. Really, 
very nice. Then went they all. There 
was one of the little shells loose, such a 
glowing iridescent little shell; it came 
away in his fingers. Three others came 
Cc 2 
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off, and each was treasured in his mouth 
while he sought for another. 

Presently some one came to the 
window and pulled down the blind. 


He set off home, carrying the box in one 
hand, the shells in his mouth. They were 


it; neither would Barny have done in his 
place. It was ‘‘ sich a hansome prisint.” 
‘It’s that fine,” he thought again to 
himself. It was the first time in his life 
he had bought such a thing—bought any. 
thing. E 


*; GED Ff vat” 


for himself the shells; he would have 
taken more, only he couldn’t see after the 
blind came down. 

He might have bought a whole dinner 
with the money wherewith to refresh the 
starving Barny; but he did not think of 


When he reached home all was dark 
and silent, so he borrowed a dip from the 
neighbour. 

Then he went in. 

‘* Here!” he called, kicking his father 
to wake him up. ‘‘Here!” Barny did 
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not move. Nicky laid the shells and box 
down carefully on a dry spot of the floor, 
and shook and kicked again. He knelt 
down and held the candle close to the 
face. 

‘‘Ho, damn it!” he cried in infinite 
desolation, and swore aloud, hoping that 
the familiar sound might waken Barny. 
He sat for a long time holding the 
candle till it began to flicker and burn his 
fingers. Thena panic of fright descended 
on him, so silent was the hut within, so 
silent the night without. His eyes wan- 
dered fearfully to the corners of the shed, 
where sparkled Barny’s ornaments. Also 
he did not like the heap of clothes. He 
tumbled to his feet and laid the present 
on top of it. 

‘*T gie’d it ye!” he shouted in Barny’s 
ear, and it seemed to him that Barny 
smiled. He gathered up his shells and 
turned to go out into the frosty night, 
away to people he knew living in vans 
some seven miles along the road. He 


paused at the door to look back at the 
bright-coloured box, glimmering in the 
light of the dying candle—a glancing 
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jim-crack atop of the sordid heap of 
clothes. Something else glimmered, and 
he crept back to see what it was. In 
Barny’s upturned hand lay the remains 
of the brooch given him long ago, the 
only emblem of love that had graced his 
lifetime. 

How like unto each other were these 
two! 

Things jumped unpleasantly with the 
leaping light. Nicky dropped the candle 
in a great hurry and ran out, leaving the 
door open behind him. 

He disappeared in the cold night, slowly 
trudging through the deep snow. The 
road was dim and blurry in his sight, and 
he could not see well enough to walk 
fast. 

His fraud was discovered when the 
other boy went back for the money. 
Nothing came of it, however, for Nicky 
was never seen thereabouts again. 

They who buried Barny, having dis- 
covered him through the open door, were 
perplexed by the box and brooch, and 
buried them also. 





© Let’s now take our time, 
While we’re in our prime.” 





OVERHEARD IN 


A PARIS 
ADAPTED FROM 


BALL-ROOM. 
GYP 


By Permission of the Author. 


ScEeNE: A suite of fine apartments. Ball- 
room, drawing-rooms, boudoirs, refresh- 
ment and supper rooms. A profusion 
of flowers. Electric light everywhere. 
The women present are dressed in the 
various fashions of the day, but lack 
personal distinction or indiv idual charm. 
Time, one o'clock in the morning. In 
the doorway stand a group of young men. 


First YounG Man.. I’m just going, old 
chap; are you staying long ?” 

Second YounG MAn. Well—yes. 

Tuirp Younc Man (/o first speaker). I 
think I’ll leave when you do; this sort of 


thing is too stupid for anything, don’t 
you think so? 

SECOND YounG MAN. Yes, indeed; but 
you see, I’m obliged to stay on, for my 
mother and sister are here. 

THIRD YounG Mav. I know the whole 
thing’s an awful bore; but still you must 
admit that there are some pretty women, 
to say nothing of pretty girls, present. 
For instance, look at that young girl 
dancing with Sans-Géne: she looks rather 
babyish, but there is something fetching 
about her forall that. I should like to hear 


what nonsense Sans-Géne is telling her— 
he seems to be thoroughly enjoying himself. 


READY FOR THE BALL, 
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Seconp YounGc Man (uneasily). Do 
you think so? You see that is my sister, 
and 

THIRD YounG MAN (az 
Oh! I beg your pardon. I 

FourRTH YOUNG MAN (7m order to change 
the subject). 1 say. You see that girl over 
there, Mdlle. Vyelgarde? Who’s her 
partner ? 

Frrst YounG Man. I suspect some 
good little schoolboy. No one who is 
more than eighteen would care to dance 
with her. You see she is no longer in 
her first youth. 

SECOND YounG MAN (7x a pitying tone). 
Poor little girl. 

THIRD YounG Man. And yet I don’t 
know why one should mind giving her a 
turn. She’s very amusing and a thoroughly 
good sort. 

FourtH YounG Man. Far better fun 
than a girl in her first season fresh from 
the schoolroom and full of pretensions. 
You can’t talk to a débutante nowadays 
without bringing in Spinosa, Bentham, 
and other old idiots. Quite a mental effort, 
I assure you. 

First YounG Man. All the same I’d 
rather spend my time discussing these 
same old idiots with a pretty fresh-looking 
young girl than in talking frivolities with 
a young woman who is starting on her 
seventh or eighth winter campaign. 

FourTH YOUNG MAN (contemptuously). 
Then you like débutantes ? 

First YounG Man. Yes, certainly, my 
boy. I always prefer something fresh and 
young to what’s old and worn. Hence our 
nature, dear chap! 


twardly). Ah! 


VICOMTE DE NECTAR, 
Short, but smart looking. Very well 
bred. Somewhat stiff manners. Lacking 
in wit and muscle. He is dancing 
with MDLLE. DE VLAN, aged eighteen, 
who is tall and graceful, good looking 
and healthy. Brilliant complexion and 
tiny white teeth. Unaffected in manner, 
thoroughly enjoying herself. 


VicoMTE (panting). Would you mind— 
our stopping —for a little p—what would 
you say to our sitting out, Mademoiselle ? 

MDLLE. DE VLAN. Yes, certainly, if you 
wish it. 

VicomTE. I shall enjoy a little conversa- 
tion with you. 

MDLLE. DE VLAN. Well, I’m listening. 
Is there anything you want to say to me ? 

VIcoMTE (with dignity). No, Mademoi- 
selle, I was simply thinking of having a 
little talk with you. I always prefer sitting 
out with my partner rather than dancing. 


aged thirty-six. 


PARIS BALL-ROOM. 


MDLLE. DE VLAN. Indeed! 
Well ? 

VICOMTE (annoyed). Mademoiselle, 
the fact is 

MDLLE. DE VLAN (noticing for the first 
time that he seems somewhat out of breath). 
Why didn’t you tell me you were tired ? 

VicomTe. Tired ? Not at all, Mademoi- 
selle, I feared that_you 

MDLLE. DE VLAN. I? I’m never tired 
of dancing. (Aszde.) There must be 
something the matter with the poor man. 

VicomTE. Really, do you never feel tired 
of dancing? How delightful! (Aszde.) 
How could my aunt have pointed out this 
girl to me as a model wife! The dowry 
may be satisfactory, but the young person— 
Heaven forbid ! (L ooking at her attentively. ) 
I admit she is pretty, but she would not 
suit me at all. (A/owd.) You are evidently 
very active, Mademoiselle. 

MDLLE. DE VLAN. Not nearly as much 
as I should like to 5e. Every morning I ride 
with father from vine o’clock till tw elve ; 
at one I take a fencing lesson; at half- 
past two I go to the skating-rink for two 
hours ; then I pay calls, or go a walk with 
Miss 

VicomTeE (feebly). And then I suppose 
every evening a party or dance ? 

MDLLE. DE VLAN. Not every evening, 
worse luck. Mother won’t allow it; still 
I sometimes manage to get four balls into 
a week. Of course, when I’m married 

VICOMTE (aside, horrified). Just what I 
suspected! She would make an old man 
of me in six months, and my aunt, who 
regards marriage as leading to a quiet life! 
(Aloud.) Your mother is quite right in not 
allowing you to go out every evening; I 
feel sure that your husband will impose the 
same wise restriction. 

MDLLE. DE VLAN. But I don’t intend 
to marry anyone who doesn’t share my 
tastes and ideas. J don’t want a papier- 
maché husband. 

VicoMTE (aside). At any rate, it is as 
well to know the worst. 


(A pause.) 


= 


In a small boudoir. Two FATHERS 
sitting side by side on a sofa. 


First FATHER. We sha’n’t get out of 
this before five o’clock in the morning, for 
the cotillon only begins at two, and then 
comes a sit-down supper at separate 
tables. 

Seconp FATHER. As for me, I don’t 
expect to get home till, at the earliest, 
half-past five, but when one is in for a 
thing of this kind, a little earlier, a little 
later, what does it matter ? 
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First FATHER. I quite agree wit: you. 
Once out of my own house, I don’t mind 
how long I stay out. 

SECOND FATHER. 
dislike. 

First FATHER. Yes, indeed; and I'll 
tell you what I consider quite useless and 
therefore anroying—namely, that both 
fathers and mothers should be compelled 
to endure the worry. Of course, I am 


It’s the going out I 


obliged to chaperon my daughter, poor 


‘I DON’T WANT 
girl—she no longer has a mother—but 
you 

SECOND FATHER. Well, my wife posi- 
tively insists on my accompanying the 
party. She says it’s more correct that I 
should do so ; but I can’t help suspecting 
that she simply hates the idea of my 
enjoying a good sleep while she is obliged 
to be spending the night sitting bolt 
upright on an uncomfortable chair watch- 
ing our girl spin round and round. 

First FATHER. Well, I can understand 
her feeling. After all, we can always play 
cards; women have nothing to do but 
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look on at the young folks enjoying them- 
selves. 
SECOND FATHER. 
whist at louis points. 
First FATHER. Nor I. 
cou.d! 


I can’t afford to play 


wish I 


I only 


A Group of Girls. A GIR. IN RosE-PINK 
fo a GIRL IN GREEN. 


Grrt tn GREEN. As for me, I am rather 


A PAPIER-MACHE HUSBAND.’ 


enjoying to-night, but there aren’t men 
enough. 

GIRL IN WHITE (glancing towards a door- 
way blocked with young men). Yet it secims 
to me-——— 

GIRL In GREEN. Oh! there are plenty 
of partners in one sense of the word— 
boys. I was thinking of men—real men, 
good dancers, who talk intelligently, and 
sometimes—(a pause)—think of marrying 
the girls whom they meet at a dance. 

GIRL IN BuveE (/aughing). As for me, I 
go to a ball to amuse myself, not to find a 
husband. 
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“IT’S THE GOING 


GIRL IN GREEN (candidly). That’s all I 


used to come for. You can’t think how 
pleased I am to know that I am engaged. 
Now I can go home as early as I like. 

GIRL IN WuireE. Lam not in any hurry 
to be married. Flirting is such fun ! 

Girt IN Rose-Pinx. But you will be 
able to flirt when you are married. 

GIRL IN Wuite. Oh! well, when once 
I’m married I shall give up flirting, and 
have a little rest. 

Girt IN kose-Pink (frankly). As for 
me, I do not know yet what I shall do 
when I’m married—it will depend on so 
many things. 

GIRL IN 
depend ? 

Girt IN Rose-Pink. To a certain 
extent on what sort of a husband I shall 
have, and a great deal—on circumstances. 

GiRL IN Biue. Well, when all’s said 
and don:, flirting is an innocent amuse- 
ment. 

GIRL IN GREEN. 
amusement. 

GIRL IN WHITE (eagerly). 
great fun. 


GREEN. On what will it 


I do not call it an 


But it’s 
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OUT I DISLIKE.” 


GIRL IN GREEN. I never find it so. 

GIRL IN Rose-PInkK ( pointing fo a pretty 
woman dancing with a smart-looking man). 
She evidently enjoys flirting. 

GIRL IN RosE-PInK (77 @ surprised tone). 
My cousin Madame de Porfyr? Oh! do 
you think she is flirting ? 

GIRL IN GREEN. All the world, except- 
ing, of course, her husband, knows that 
she does nothing else ! 

GIRL IN RosE-Pinx. And do you mean 
to say that no one has yet told him of it? 

GIRL IN Biue. Told whom ? 

Girt IN Rose-Pink. M. de Porfyr, of 
course. 

GIRL IN GREEN. He is such a nice man, 
it would be a pity to let him know how 
his wife goes on ; 

GIRL IN WHITE. He 7s a nice man; 
there is nothing unpleasant about him 
as there is about M. de Paplar and M. 
Nerfery. I should be glad if someone 
would tell /hem about their wives. 

GIRL IN GREEN. Tell them what ? 

GIR IN Wuirte. That their wives flirt. 

GIRL IN GREEN. But neither of their 
wives ever does flirt, 
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GIRL IN WHITE (asfonished). Ah! how 
very odd! (A pause.) Well, they’re very 
foolish. If I had such husbands 


Two ILL-TEMPERED HusRANDs ; a Goop- 
TEMPERED HusBAND. All (fhree are 
standing in a window. 

First ILL-TEMPERED HvusBAND. Can 
you tell me, Paplar, what time it is? 

“ SECOND ILL-TEMPERED HusBAnpD. It’s 

two o'clock, and the cotillon has not yet 

begun. 

First ILL-TEMPERED 
is really terrible. 

GOOD-TEMPERED HUSBAND. 
dancing the cotillon ? 

First ILL-TEMPERED HvusBAND. You 
must be mad to ask such a question. 

GOOD-TEMPERED HUSBAND (quickly). I 
meant was your wife dancing ? 

First ILL - TEMPERED Huspanpb. Of 
course ; she never misses a single figure. 

SECOND ILL- TEMPERED HUSBAND. 


HusBanpD. This 


Are you 


Neither does my wife. I feel quite worn out. 


GOoD-TEMPERED HuspBanpD. If you are 
tired, why don’t you go home ? 

First ILL - TEMPERED HUSBAND. 
Because we are obliged to stay and look 
after our wives. 

GooD - TEMPERED HvusBAND. Well, I 
never feel in the least bound to look after 
Madame de Porfyr; I stay because I like 
to see her dancing and enjoying herself. 

THe Two ILL-TEMPERED HUSBANDS 
(together sarcastically). The sight of that 
gives you pleasure, eh ? 

GOoD-TEMPERED HusBAND. I am never 
more pleased than when I see her having 
a thoroughly good time. 

First ILL-TEMPERED HusBAND. Indeed! 

SECOND ILL-TEMPERED HusBanpD. My 
dear fellow, how can you be so silly ? 

GooD-TEMPERED HusBAND. Why not ? 

THE TWOILL-TEMPERED HUSBANDS 
The cotillon. Everyone changes places. 
Partners seek one another. A group 
of MOTHERS. 


‘* WELL, WHEN ALL’S SAID AND DONE, FLIRTING IS AN INNOCENT AMvuSEMENT.” 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED MOTHER. What a 
pretty face! I have known her at least 
thirty years, and every time I see her it 
gives me fresh pleasure to look at her. 

A Cappy MOTHER (frying fo achieve a 
short nap). As for me, I never thought her 
pretty. : 

MOTHER WITH ROSES IN HER HAIR 
I don’t care for that target figure, I’m 
always so afraid that someone will put 
out my eye. 


PREPARING FOR 


A Sritt Pretry Moruer. I am far 
more afraid lest my daughters should be 
struck 

OLD-FASHIONED MOTHER. Daughters ? 
Dreadful word! As for me, I have only 
one girl, and I find her quite enough 
responsibility. 

MOTHER WITH ROSES IN HER Harr. Of 
course, if one has several, it is easier to 
dress them. 

STILL PRETTY 
Acartil; 


MOTHER 


(laughing 


Do you really think so 


BALL-ROOM. 


MOTHER WITH ROsEs IN HER Harr. I 
mean to say that a number of sisters all 
dressed alike produce a better effect than 
one girl. 

Cappy MOTHER (awakened suddenly by 
the bursting of the cotillon crackers). What 
is it? What’s the matter? 

OLD - FASHIONED MOorTHER. Nothing, 
only a costume figure ; you were awakened 
by the noise of the crackers. 


Cappy MorTrHer. Awakened ? I was 


THE CUSHION FIGURE, 


not asleep. 
saying 
MOTHER WITH ROSES. IN HER HAIR 
(meaningly). You heard the crackers. 
PRACTICAL MOTHER (glancing scorn- 
fully at the miniature barrowful of 
bouquets). They have not paid much atten- 
tion to the cotillon etceteras ; look at these 
wretched little nosegays. Last winter 
Geneviéve won two bracelets, six fans, 
four parasols, one umbrella, and two hand- 
glasses, as well as a quantity of artificial 


I heard every word you were 
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flowers, ribbons, and so on. I have 
noticed that this year’s cotillons are very 
poor affairs. 

OLD-FASHIONED MorTHeER. Howstrange! 
I was just thinking how much I liked this 
cotillon. 

PracticAL MoTHER. You are easily 
pleased! (Picking up a nosegay which a 


“1 SUPPOSE WE'VE A 


dancer has let fall.) 1 don’t believe they 
paid more than ninepence apiece for these. 


A PRETTY Woman fo her PARTNER. 
We were wrong, I think, to dance the 
cotillon with one another; you see, we 
have been so much together this evening. 

HER ParTNER. Do you think so? 

PreTry WomAN. My husband will end 
by—— ; 

HER PARTNER. Not he! 

Pretty Woman. I do not say that he 


RIGHI 
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would think of it by himself, but some 
kind friend will be sure to tell him. 
Her PARTNER. Who would dare 
him What ? 
Pretty WoMaAN (evasively). Come, it’s 
our turn. (Whilst they are waltzing.) | 


tell 


assure you, we meet in public far too often. 
Her Partner. I don’t think so. Every- 


rO OUR SUPPER.” 


one knows we are friends, and I do not see 
what anyone could say about it. 

Pretty WomAN. Don’t you ? 

HER PARTNER (arranging her footstool 
before the cushion figure). Everyone admits— 
friendship. Where’s the har: of a married 
woman having a friend ? 

Pretty Woman. Harm? Well 

HER PARTNER. At any rate, hardly any 
harm. (He moves off to perform his part of 
the figure, leaving the Pretty WoMAN 
smiling. 
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Ln the Supper-room. The Watters are busily 
employed in respectfully attending to the 
wants of the GUESTS. 

First SERVANT (aside). What a_ beast 
that old fellow is making of himself ! 

SECOND SERVANT. Master doesn’t leave 
him far behind. 

First SERVANT. Well, he’s at home, 
at any rate; he’s a right to do what 
he likes — stuff himself to death if it 
takes Azs fancy, but there! (Looking with 
deep disgust at the Gursts.) They just 
come for whatever they can get! Some 
of them look as if they haven’t eaten 
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for a week, and that they’re making up 
for it now! 

A Guest’s Voice. Kindly send some 
Bordeaux down here. 

First SERVANT. I a.a sorry to say there 
is none left, Sir. 

Footman. Yes there is (pointing to a 
number of bottles in the corner). 

First SERVANT (angrily, in a low voice), 
Shut up, will you! That’s what I put by 
for ourselves. 

Footman. How was I to know that ? 

First SERVANT. Well, I suppose we ’ve 
a right to our supper, after those idiots 
have finished their gorge. 





MY CORINNA! COME, LET’S GO A MAYING,” 








Photo by Lafayette, Dublin, 
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T is one of the wonders and delights of 
the moorland that here alone nature 
pays the first call, instead of demurely 
waiting to be called upon. Near great 
towns she is coy; and even in the fields 
that abut on villages, she shows but a few 
familiar aspects ; while aloof on the open 
heath she reveals herself unreservedly, 
like a beautiful woman to her chosen 
lover. She exhibits all her moods and 
bares all her secrets. This afternoon late, 


we were lounging on the low window-seat 
by the lattice that gives upon the purple 
spur of hillside, when suddenly, a strange 
din as of half-human voices aroused our 


attention. ‘* Look, look!” Elsie cried, 
seizing my arm in her excitement. And, 
indeed, the vision was a marvellous anda 
lovely one. From the lonely pine-tree 
that tops the long spur above the Golden 
Glen, a ceaseless stream of brown birds 
seemed to flow and disengage itself. It 
was a living cataract. By dozens and 
hundreds they poured down from their 
crowded perch; and the more of them 
poured down, the more there were left of 
them. What a miracle of packing! They 
must have hustled and jostled one another 
as thick on the boughs as swarming bees 
that cling in a cluster round their virgin 
queen ; while as for the ground beneath, 
it seethed and swelled like an ant-heap. 
For several minutes the pack rose from 
its camp, and fluttered and flowed down 
the steep side of the moor toward Wed- 
nesday Bottom, flying low in a serried 
mass, yet never seeming to be finished. 
They reminded me of those cunning long 
processions at the play, when soldiers and 
village maidens stream in relays from 
behind the wings, and disappear up the 
No. 137. February, 1895. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


A FLIGHT OF QUAILS. 


stage, and keep moving eternally. 
that is clever illusion, 
reality. 

** Lonely,” people say! ‘‘No life on 
the hilltop!” Why, here was more life 
at a single glance than you can see in a 
whole long week in Piccadilly ; an army 
on the march, making the heather vocal 
with the ‘* wet-my-feet, wet-my-feet ” of 
ten thousand voices ! 

But you must live in the uplands to 
enjoy these episodes. Nature won’t bring 
them home to you in the populous valleys. 
A modest maid, she is chary of her 
charms; you must woo her to see them. 
She seldom comes half-way to meet you. 
But if you dwell by choice for her sake in 
her chosen haunts, your devotion touches 
her: she will show you life enough—rare 
life little dreamt of by those who tramp 
the dead flags of cities, where no beast 
moves save the draggled cab-horse. For 
you, the curlew will stalk the boggy 
hollows ; for you, the banded badger will 
creep stealthily from his earth and disport 
himself at dusk among his frolicsome 
cublets ; for you, the dappled adder will 
sun his zigzag spots, and dart his tremu- 
lous tongue, all shivering and quivering ; 
for you, the turbulent quail will darken 
the ground in spring, or spread cloud-like 
over the sky on cloudless summer even- 
ings. 

And what poetry, too, in their sudden 
entrance on the scene, dropped down from 
heaven, one would think, as on Israel in 
the wilderness. Small wonder the marvel- 
loving Hebrew annalist took those multi- 
tudinous birds for the subject of a miracle. 
But yesterday, perhaps, they were fatten- 
ing their plump crops among the vine- 

D 


Only, 
and this was 
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shoots of Capri, the lush young vine- 
shoots with their pellucid pink tendrils ; 
and to-day, here they are among the dry 
English heather, as quick and eager of 
eye as by Neapolitan fig-orchards. Swift 
of flight and patient of wing, they will sur- 
mount the Apennines and overtop the 
Alps in a single night ; leave Milan in its 
plain and Lucerne by its lake when the 
afterglow lights up the snow on the 
Jungfrau ; speed unseen in the twilight 
over Burgundy or the Rhineland; cross 
the English Channel in the first gray 
dawn; and sup off fat slugs before 
twelve hours are past, when the shadows 
grow deep in the lanes of Surrey. 
Watt and Stephenson have _ enabled 
us poor crawling men to do with pain 
and discomfort, at great expense, in 
the chamber of torture described with 
grim humour as a érain de luxe, what these 
merry brown birds, the least of the part- 
ridge tribe, can effect on their own stout 
wings, in rather less time, without turn- 
ing a feather. If you watch them at the 


end of their short European tour from 
Rome to England at a burst, you will find 
them as playful and as bickering at its 
close as if they had just gone out for an 
evening constitutional. 

Quails are the younger brothers of the 


partridge group. But unlike most of 
their kind, they are gregarious and 
migratory. They spend their winters in 
the south, as is the wont of fashionable 
invalids, and come northward with the 
spring, in quest of cooler quarters. 
Myriads of them cross the Mediterranean 
from Africa with the early siroccos, and 
descend upon Calabria and the Bay of 
Naples in those miraculous flights which 
Browning has immortalised in ‘‘ The 
Englishman in Italy.’’ Quail-netting is 
then a common industry of the country 
about Sorrento and Amalfi; thousands of 
the pretty little gray and buff birds are 
sent to market daily, with their necks 
wrung, and their beautiful banded heads, 
‘*specked with white over brown like a 
great spider’s back,” all dead and 
draggled. Many of the flocks stop on 
during the season among the vineyards 
in Italy ; but other and more adventurous 
hordes, tired of southern slugs and fat 
southern beetles, wing their way stil! 
further north to Germany, Scandinavia, 
England, and Scotland. At one time they 
were far from uncommon visitors in our 
southern counties ; but brick and mortar 
have disgusted them, and their calls are 


nowadays liker to angels’ visits than in 
the eighteenth century. Yet a few still 
loiter through the winter in Devonshire 
or Kerry ; while in summer they still reach 
to the Orkneys, Shetland, and the Outer 
Hebrides. 

Beautiful as quails are, both to look 
upon and to eat, they are not personally 
amiable or admirable creatures. Their 
character is full of those piquant antitheses 
which seventeenth century satire delighted 
to discover in the human subject. They 
are gregarious but unsociable; fond of 
company, yet notoriously pugnacious ; 
abandoned polygamists, with frequent 
lapses into the strictest monogamy ; 
fighters destitute of the sense of honour ; 
faithless spouses, but devoted, affection- 
ate, and careful mothers. I fancy, too, 
they must have a wonderful instinct in the 
matter of commissariat, increased, no 
doubt, by ages of strategical evolution : 
for it can be by no means easy to find 
supplies for so large an army on the 
march; yet quails seem always so to 
time their arrival at each temporary 
stopping-place as exactly to fall in with 
some glut in the insect-market. Only a 
few days before they came here, for ex- 
ample, not a beetle was to be seen upon 
the parched-up heath; but day before 
yesterday, it rained insects, so to speak ; 
and last night one could hardly take a 
step down the Long Valley without 
crushing small beetles underfoot against 
one’s will by the dozen. The quails must 
somehow have got wind of the fact that 
there was corn in Egypt, be it by scent, 
or scouts, Or some mysterious instinct ; 
and here they are to-night, swarming up 
in their thousands, to enter into possession 
of their ancestral heritage. You should 
see them wage war on the helpless longi- 
corn! I hope they will nest here, as it is 
amusing to watch them. Each little 
Turk of a husband keeps a perfect harem 
of demure brown hens, looking silily 
askance from the corners of their eyes, 
and watches over them close by with 
all the jealousy of a Mahmoud or a 
Sultan Soleyman. The rival who tries 
to poach on his lordship’s preserves 
has, indeed, a hard time of it; he will 
retire, well pecked, from his rash en- 
counter. Quails, in fact, are still in the 
Mohammedan stage of social evolution, 
while our more advanced and enlightened 
English partridges have attained already 
to a civilised and western domestic 
economy. 





ATALANTA. 


In the Galleries of the Louvre. 





FROM THE MEMOIRS OF A MINISTER OF FRANCE. 


By STANLEY 


THE LOST 


MIGHT spend many hours in describ- 
ing the impression which this great 
Sovereign made upon my mind; but if the 
part which she took in the conversation I 
have detailed does not sufficiently exhibit 
those qualities of will and intellect which 
made her the worthy compeer of the 
King my master, I should labour in vain. 
Moreover, my stay in her neighbourhood, 
though Raleigh and Griffin showed me 
every civility, was short. An hour after 
taking leave of her, on the 15th of August, 
1601, I sailed from Dover, and crossing 
to Calais without mishap, anticipated with 
pleasure the King’s satisfaction when he 
should hear the result of my mission, and 
learn from my mouth the just and friendly 
sentiments which Queen Elizabeth enter- 
tained towards him. 

Unfortunately I was not able to impart 
those on the instant. During my absence 
a trifling matter had carried the King 
to Dieppe, whence his anxiety on the 
Queen’s account, who was shortly to be 
brought to bed, led him to take the road 
to Paris. He sent word to me to follow 
him, but necessarily some days elapsed 
before we met; an opportunity of which 
his enemies and mine were quick to take 
advantage, and that so insidiously and 
with so much success as to imperil not 
my reputation only but his happiness. 

The time at their disposal was increased 
by the fact that when I reached the 
Arsenal I found the Louvre vacant, the 
Queen, who lay at Fontainebleau, having 
summoned the King thither. Ferret, his 
secretary, however, awaited me with a 
letter, in which Henry, after expressing 
his desire to see me, bade me neverthe- 
less stay in Paris a day to transact some 
business. ‘ Then,” he continued, ‘‘ come 
to me, my friend, and we will discuss the 
matter of which you know. In the mean- 
time, send me your papers by Ferret, who 
will give you a receipt for them.” 

Suspecting no danger in a course which 
was usual enough, I hastened to comply. 
Summoning Maignan, who whenever | 
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CIPHER. 


travelled carried my portfolio, I unlocked 
it, and emptying the papers in a mass on 
the table, handed them in detail to Ferret. 
Presently, to my astonishment, I found 
that one, and this the most important, was 
missing. I went over the papers again 
and again, and yet again. Still it was not 
to be found. 

It will be remembered that whenever | 
travelled on a mission of importance | 
wrote my dispatches in one of three modes, 
according as they were of little, great, or 
the first importance; in ordinary cha- 
racters that is, in a cipher to which the 
Council possessed the key, or in a cipher 
to which only the King and I held keys. 
This last, as it was seldom used, was rarely 
changed; but it was my duty on my 
return from each mission immediately to 
remit my key to the King, who deposited 
it in a safe place until another occasion 
for its use arose. 

It was this key which was missing. I 
had been accustomed to carry it in the 
portfolio with the other papers, but in a 
sealed envelope which I broke and again 
sealed with my own signet whenever I had 
occasion to use the cipher. I had last 
seen the envelope at Calais, when I handed 
the portfolio to Maignan before beginning 
my journey to Paris. The portfolio had not 
since been opened, yet the sealed packet 
was missing. 

More than a little uneasy, I recalled 
Maignan, who had withdrawn after deliver- 
ing up his charge. ‘“‘ You rascal!” I said 
with some heat, “‘has this been out of 
your custody ?” 

“The bag ?” he answered, looking at it. 
Then his face changed. ‘‘ You have cut 
your finger, my lord,” he said. 

I had cut it slightly in unbuckling the 
portfolio, and a drop or two of blood had 
fallen on the papers. But his reference to 
it at this moment, when my mind was full 
of my loss, angered me, and even awoke 
my suspicions. “Silence!” I said, “and 
answer me. Have you let this bag out of 
your possession ?” 
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This time he replied straightforwardly 
that he had not. 

‘Nor unlocked it ?” 

“‘T have no key, your Excellency.” 

That was true; and as I had at bottom 
the utmost confidence in his fidelity, I 
pursued the inquiry no further in that 
direction, but made a third search among 
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the papers. This also failing to bring the 
packet to light, and Ferret being in haste 
to be gone, I was obliged for the moment 
to put up with the loss, and draw what 
comfort I could from the reflection that no 
dispatch in the missing cipher was extant. 
Whoever had stolen it, therefore, another 
could be substituted for it, and no one the 
worse. Still, I was unwilling that the 
King should hear of the mischance from a 
stranger, and be led to think me careless ; 
and I bade Ferret be silent about it unless 
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Henry missed the packet, which might not 
happen before my arrival. 

When the secretary, who readily assented, 
had given me his receipt and was gone, 
I questioned Maignan afresh and more 
closely, but with no result. He had not 
seen me place the packet in the portfolio 
at Calais, and that I had done so I could 
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vouch only my own memory, which | knew 


to be fallible. In the meantime, though 
the mischance annoyed me, I attached no 
great importance to it; but anticipating 
that a word of explanation would satisfy 
the King, and a new cipher dispose of 
other difficulties, 1 dismissed the matter 
from my mind. 

Twenty-four hours later, however, 1 was 
rudely awakened. A courier arrived from 
Henry, and surprising me in the midst of 
my last preparations at the Arsenal, handed 
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me an order to attend his Majesty—an 
order couched in the most absolute and 
peremptory terms, and lacking all those 
friendly expressions which the King never 
failed to use when he wrote to me. A 
missive brief and so formal—and so 
needless, for I was on the point of start- 
ing—had not reached me for years ; and 
coming at this moment, when I had no 
reason to expect a reverse of fortune, it 
had all the effect of a thunderbolt in a 
clear sky. I stood stunned, the words 
which I was dictating to my secretary 
dying on my lips. For I knew the King 
too well, and had experienced his kindness 
too lately, to attribute the harshness of 
the order to chance or forgetfulness ; and 
assured in a moment that I stood face to 
face with a grave crisis, I found myself 
hard put to it to hide my feelings from 
those about me. 

Nevertheless, I did so with an effort ; 
and sending for the courier, asked him 
with an assumption of carelessness what 
was the latest news at Court. His answer 
in a measure calmed my fears, though it 
could not remove them. He reported that 
the Queen had been taken ill—or so the 
rumour went. 

** Suddenly ?” I said. 

‘* This morning,” he answered. 

““The King was with her ?” 

“Yes, your Excellency.” 

‘*Had he left her long when he sent 
this letter ?” 

‘* It came from her chamber, your Excel- 
lency.” 

** But—did you understand that 
Majesty was in danger ?” I urged. 

As to that, however, the man could not 
say anything; and I was left to nurse my 
conjectures during the long ride to Fon- 
tainebleau, where we arrived in the cool 
of the evening, the last stage through the 
forest awakening memories of past pleasure 
that combated in vain the disorder and 
apprehension which held my _ spirits. 
Dismounting in the dusk at the door of 
my apartments, I found a fresh surprise 
awaiting me in the shape of M. de Concini, 
the Italian, who, advancing to meet me 
before my foot was out of the stirrup, 
announced that he came from the King, 
who desired my instant attendance in the 
(ueen’s closet. 

Knowing Concini to be one of those 
whose influence with her Majesty had 
more than once tempted the King to the 
most violent measures against her—from 
which I had with difficulty dissuaded 
him—I augured the worst from the choice 
of such a messenger; and, wounded alike 
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in my pride and the affection in which I 
held the King, could scarcely find words 
in which to ask him if the Queen was ill. 

*“‘ Indisposed, my lord,” he replied care- 
lessly. And he began to whistle. 

I told him that 1 would remove my boots 
and brush off the dust, and in five minutes 
be at his service. 

‘** Pardon me,” he said, ‘‘ my orders are 
strict ; and they are to request you to attend 
his Majesty immediately. He expected 
you an hour ago.” 

I was thunderstruck at this—at the 
message, and at the man’s manner; and 
for a moment I could scarcely restrain my 
indignation. Fortunately, the habit of 
self-control came to my aid in time, and | 
reflected that an altercation with such a 
person could only lower my dignity. I 
contented myself, therefore, with signify- 
ing my assent by a nod, and without more 
followed him towards the Queen’s apart- 
ments. 

In the antechamber were _ several 
persons, who, as I passed, saluted me 
with an air of shyness and _ incertitude 
which was enough of itself to put me on 
my guard. Concini attended me to the 
door of the chamber; there he fell back, 
and Mademoiselle Galigai, who was in 
waiting, announced me. I _ entered, 
assuming a serene countenance, and 
found the King and Queen together, no 
other person being present. ‘The Queen 
was lying at length on a couch, while 
Henry, seated on a stool at her feet, 
seemed to be engaged in soothing and 
reassuring her. On my entrance, he 
broke off and rose to his feet. 

“Here he is at last,” he said, barely 
looking at me. ‘“ Now, if you will, 
dear heart, ask him your questions. I 
have had no communication with him, 
as you know, for I have been with you 
since morning.” 

The Queen, whose face was flushed with 
fever, made a fretful movement, but did 
not answer. 

** Do you wish me to ask him ?” Henry 
said, with admirable patience. 

“If you think it is worth while,” she 
muttered, turning sullenly and eyeing me 
from the middle of her pillows with disdain 
and ill-temper. 

‘“*T will, then,” he answered, and he 
turned tome. ‘‘M. de Rosny,” he said 
in a formal tone, which even without the 
unaccustomed ‘‘ Monsieur” cut me to the 
heart, ‘“‘ be good enough to tell the Queen 
how the key to my secret cipher, which 
I entrusted to you, has come to be in 
Madame de Verneuil’s possession.” 
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THE QUEEN WAS LYING AT LENGTH ON A COUCH, WHILE HENRY, SEATED ON A STOOL 
AT HER FEET, SEEMED TO BE ENGAGED IN SOOTHING AND REASSURING HER. 
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I looked at him in the profoundest 
astonishment, and for a moment remained 
silent, trying to collect my thoughts under 
this unexpected blow. The Queen saw my 
hesitation, and laughed spitefully. ‘I am 
afraid, Sire,” she said, “‘that you have 
overrated this gentleman’s ingenuity, 
though doubtless it has been much 
exercised in your service.” 

Henry’s face grew red with vexation. 
“Speak, man!” he cried. “How came 
she by it ?” 

“Madame de Verneuil ?” I said. 

The Queen laughed again. ‘‘ Had you 
not better take him out first, Sir,” she said 
scornfully, “and tell him what to say ?” 

“’Fore God, Madame,” the King cried 
passionately, “‘ you try me too far! Have 
I not told you a hundred times, and sworn 
to you, that I did not give Madame de 
Verneuil this key ?” 

“If you did not give her that,” the 
Queen muttered sullenly, picking at the 
silken cover-lid which lay on her feet, 
“you have given her all else. You can- 
not deny it.” 

Henry let a gesture of despair escape 
him. ‘Are we to go back to that?” he 
said. Then turning to me, “ Tell her,” 
he said between his teeth, “‘and tell me. 
Ventre Saint Gris ! are you dumb, man ?” 

Discerning nothing for it at the moment 
save to bow before this storm, which had 
arisen so suddenly, and from a quarter the 
least expected, I hastened to comply. I 
had not proceeded far with my story, 
however—which fell short, of course, of 
explaining how the key came to be in 
Madame de Verneuil’s hands—before I 
saw that it won no credence with the 
Queen, but rather confirmed her in her 
belief that the King had given to another 
what he had denied to her. And more: 
I saw that in proportion as the tale failed 
to convince her, it excited the King’s 
wrath and disappointment. He several 
times cut me short with expressions of 
the utmost impatience, and at last, when 
I came to a lame conclusion—since I 
could explain nothing except that the key 
was gone—he could restrain himself no 
longer. In a tone in which he had never 
addressed me before, he asked me why I 
had not, on the instant, communicated 
the loss to him; and when I would have 
defended myself by adducing the reason 
I have given above, overwhelmed me with 
abuse and reproaches, which, as they were 
uttered in the Queen’s presence, and 
would be repeated, I knew, to the Concinis 
and Galigais of her suite, who had no 
occasion to love me, carried a double sting. 
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Nevertheless, for a time, and until he 
had somewhat worn himself out, I let 
Henry proceed. Then, taking advantage 
of the first pause, I interposed. Remind- 
ing him that he had never had cause to 
accuse me of carelessness before, I recalled 
the twenty-two years during which I had 
served him faithfully, and the enmities I 
had incurred for his sake ; and having by 
these means placed the discussion on a 
more equal footing, I descended again to 
particulars, and asked respectfully if I 
might know on whose authority Madame 
de Verneuil was said to have the cipher. 

“On her own!” the Queen cried 
hysterically. ‘‘ Don’t try to deceive me, for 
it will be in vain. I know she has it; and if 
the King did not give it to her, who did ?” 

‘“‘ That is the question, Madame,” I said. 

“ It is one easily answered,” she retorted. 
“If you do not know, ask her.” 

“‘But perhaps, Madame, she will not 
answer,” I ventured. 

““Then command her to answer in the 
King’s name!” the Queen replied, her 
cheeks burning with fever. ‘ And if she 
will not, then has the King no prisons— 
no fetters smooth enough for those dainty 
ankles ?” 

This was a home question, and Henry, 
who never showed to less advantage than 
when he stood between two women, cast 
a sheepish glance at me. Unfortunately, 
the Queen caught the look, which was 
not intended for her; and on the instant 
it awoke all her former suspicions. Sup- 
posing that she had discovered our collu- 
sion, she flung herself back with a cry of 
rage, and bursting into a passion of tears, 
gave way to frantic reproaches, wailing 
and throwing herself about with a violence 
which could not but injure one in her 
condition. 

The King stared at her for a moment in 
sheer dismay. Then his chagrin turned to 
anger; which, as he dared not vent it 
on her, took my direction. He pointed 
impetuously to the door. “ Begone, Sir!” 
he said in a passion and with the utmost 
harshness, “ you have done mischief 
enough here. God grant that we see the 
end of it! Go—go!” he continued, quite 
beside himself with fury. ‘Send Galigai 
here, and do you go to your lodging until 
you hear from me!” 

Overwhelmed and almost stupefied by 
the catastrophe, I found my way out I 
hardly knew how, and, sending in the 
woman, made my escape from the ante- 
chamber. But hasten as I might, my 
disorder, patent to a hundred curious eyes, 
betrayed me ; and if it did not disclose as 
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much as I feared or the inquisitive desired, 
told more than any had looked to learn. 
Within an hour it was known at Nemours 
that his Majesty had dismissed me with 
high words—some said with a blow—and 
half-a-dozen couriers were on the road to 
Paris with the news. 

In my place some might have given up 
all for lost ; 
rectitude and the consciousness of desert, 
I had to support me an intimate knowledge 
of the King’s temper, which, though I had 
never suffered from it to this extent before, 
I knew to be on occasion as hot as his 
anger was short-lived and his disposition 
generous. I had _ hopes, therefore — 
although I saw dull faces enough among 
my suite and some pale ones—that the 
King’s repentance would overtake his 
anger and its consequences outstrip any 
that might flow from his wrath. But 
though I was not altogether at fault in 
this, I failed to take into account one 
thing—I mean Henry’s anxiety on the 
Queen’s account, her condition, and his 
desire to have an heir; which so affected 
the issue that, instead of fulfilling my 
expectations, the event left me more 
despondent than before. The King wrote, 
indeed, and within the hour, and his letter 
was inform an apology; but it was so lacking 
in graciousness, so stiff, though it began: 
s My good friend Rosny,” and. so insincere, 
though it referred to my past services, 
that when I had read it I stood awhile 
gazing at it, afraid to turn lest De Vic and 
Varennes, who had brought it, should read 
my disappointment i in my face. 

For I could not hide from myself that 
the gist of the letter lay, not in the ex- 
pressions of regret which opened it, but 
in the complaint which closed it; wherein 
the King sullenly excused his outbreak on 
the ground of the magnitude of the 
interests which my _ carelessness had 
endangered, and the opening to harass 
the Queen which I had heedlessly given. 
‘This cipher,” he said, “ has long been a 
whim with my wife, from whom, for good 
reasons well known to you and connected 
with the Grand Duke’s Court, I have 
thought fit to withhold it. Now nothing 
will persuade her that I have not granted 
to another what I refused her. I tremble, 
my friend, lest you be found to have done 
more ill to France in a moment of careless- 
ness than all your services have done good.” 

It was not difficult to find a threat under- 
lying these words, 
the Queen’s fancy remained unshaken, and 
ill came of it, the King would hardly 
forgive me. Recognising this, and that I 
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was face to face with a crisis from which 
I could not escape but by the use of my 
utmost powers, | assumed a serious and 
thoughtful air; and without affecting to 
disguise the fact that the King was dis- 
pleased with me, dismissed the envoys 
with a few civil speeches, in which I did 
not fail to speak of his Majesty in terms 
that even malevolence could not twist to 
my disadvantage. 

When they were gone, doubtless to tell 
Henry how I had taken it, I sat down to 
supper with La Font, Boisrueil, and two 
or three gentlemen of my suite, and, with- 
out appearing too cheerful, contrived to 
eat with my usual appetite. Afterwards 
I withdrew in the ordinary course to my 
chamber, and being now at liberty to look 
the situation in the: face, found it as serious 
as I had feared. The falling man has few 
friends ; he must act quickly if he would 
retain any. I was not slow in deciding 
that my sole chance of an honourable 
escape lay in discovering—and that within 
a few hours—who stole the cipher and 
conveyed it to Madame de Verneuil ; and 
in placing before the Queen such evidence 
of this as must convince her. 

By way of beginning, I summoned 
Maignan and put him through a severe 
examination. Later I sent for the rest 
of my household—such, I mean, as had 
accompanied me—and ranging them 
against the walls of my chamber, took a 
flambeau in my hand and went the round 
of them, questioning each, and marking 
his air and aspect as he answered. But 
with no result; so that after following 
some clues to no purpose, and suspecting 
several persons who cleared themselves on 
the spot, I became assured that the chain 
must be taken up at the other end, and 
the first link found among Madame de 
Verneuil’s following. 

By this time it was nearly midnight, and 
my “people were dropping with fatigue. 
Nevertheless, a sense of the desperate 
nature of the case animating them, they 
formed themselves voluntarily into a kind 
of council, all feeling their probity 
attacked; in which various modes of 
forcing the secret from those who held 
it were proposed—Maignan’s suggestions 
being especially violent. Doubting, how- 
ever, whether Madame had more than one 
confidante, I secretly made up my mind 
to a course which none dared to suggest ; 
and then dismissing all to bed, kept 
only Maignan to lie in my chamber, that 
if any points occurred to me in the night 
I might question him on them. 


At four o’clock I called him, and bade 
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him go out quietly and saddle two horses. 
This done, I slipped out myself without 
arousing anyone, and mounting at the 
stables, took the Orleans road through the 
forest. My plan was to strike at the head, 
and surprising Madame de Verneuil while 
the event still hung uncertain, to wrest 
the secret from her by trick or threat. 
The enterprise was desperate, for I knew 
the stubbornness and arrogance of the 
woman, and the inveterate enmity which 
she entertained towards me, more par- 
ticularly since the King’s marriage. But in 
a dangerous case any remedy is welcome. 
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SHE WAS SITTING UP IN BED, 
IN NO WISE 


I reached Malesherbes, where Madame 
was residing with her parents, a_ little 
before seven o’clock, and riding without 
disguise to the chateau demanded to see 
her. She was not yet risen, and the 
servants, whom my appearance threw into 
the utmost confusion, objected this to me ; 
but I knew that the excuse was no real one, 
and answered roughly that I came from 
the King and must see her. This opened 
all doors, and in a moment I found myself 
in her chamber. She was sitting up in 
bed, clothed in an elegant nightrail, and 
seemed in no wise surprised to see me. 
On the contrary, she greeted me with a 
smile and a taunting word; and omitted 
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nothing that might evince her disdain or 
hurt my dignity. She let me advance 
without offering me a chair; and when, 
after saluting her, I looked about for one, 
I found that all the seats except one very 
low stool had been removed from the room. 

This was so like her that it did not 
astonish me, and I baffled her malice by 
leaning against the wall. ‘This is no 
ordinary honour—from M. de Rosny!” 
she said, flouting me with her eyes. 

‘““I come on no ordinary mission, 
Madame,” I said as gravely as I could. 

“Mercy!” she exclaimed in a mocking 
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tone. “1 should nave put on new ribbons, 
I suppose !” 

“From the King, Madame,” I con- 
tinued, not allowing myself to be moved, 
*“‘to inquire how you obtained possession 
of his cipher.” 

She laughed loudly. ‘ Good, simple 
King,” she said, ‘‘to ask what he knows 
already!” 

“He does not 
answered severely. 

“*What ?” she cried, in affected surprise. 
‘“* When he gave it to me himself!” 

‘** He did not, Madame.” 

“He did, Sir!” she retorted, firing up. 
“Or if he did not, prove it—prove it! 


know, Madame,” I 
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And, by the way,” she continued, lowering 
her voice again, and reverting to her 
former tone of spiteful badinage, ‘‘ how 
is the dear Queen? I heard that she was 
indisposed yesterday, and kept the King 
in attendance all day. So unfortunate, 
you know, just at this time!” And her 
eyes twinkled with malicious amusement. 

“‘ Madame,” I said, ‘“‘may I speak plainly 
to you?” 

“IT never heard that you could speak 
otherwise,” she answered quickly. ‘‘ Even 
his friends never called M. de Rosny a 
wit; but only a plain, rough man who 
served our royal turn well enough in rough 
times ; but is now growing Et 

“Madame!” 

‘A trifle exigeant and superfluous.” 

After that, I saw that it was war to the 
knife between us; and I asked her in very 
plain terms if she were not afraid of the 
Queen’s enmity, that she dared thus to 
flaunt the King’s favours before her. 

““No more than I am afraid of yours,” 
she answered hardily. 

‘“‘ But if the King is disappointed in his 
hopes ?” 

“You may suffer; very probably will,” 
she answered, slowly and smiling, ‘‘not I. 
Besides, Sir— my child was born dead. He 
bore that very well.” 

“Yet, believe me, Madame, you run 
some risk.” 

“In keeping what the King has given 
me ?” she answered, raising her eyebrows. 

‘““No! In keeping what the King has 
not given you!” I answered sternly. 
‘** Whereas, what do you gain ? 

“Well,” she replied, raising herself in 
the bed, while her eyes sparkled and her 
colour rose, “‘if you like, I will tell you. 
This pleasure, for one thing—the pleasure 
of seeing you there, awkward, booted, 
stained, and standing, waiting my will. 
That—which perhaps you call a petty 
thing—I gain first of all. Then I gain 
your ruin, M. de Rosny; I plant a sting in 
that woman’s breast ; and for his Majesty, 
he has made his bed and may lie on it.” 

“Have a care, Madame!” I cried, 
bursting with indignation at a speech so 
shameless and disloyal. ‘‘ You are playing 
a dangerous game, I warn you!” 

““And what game have you played?” 
she replied, transported on a sudden with 
equal passion. ‘‘ Who was it tore up the 
promise of marriage which the King gave 
me? Who was it prevented me being 
Queen of France? Who was it hurried 
on the match with this tradeswoman, so 
that the King found himself wedded before 
he knew it? Who was it—but enough, 
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enough!” she cried, interrupting herself 
with a gesture full of rage. ‘“‘ You have 
ruined me, you and your Queen between 
you, and | will ruin you!” 

‘On the contrary, Madame,” I answ ered, 
collecting myself for a last effort, and 
speaking with all the severity which a just 
indignation inspired, ‘I have not ruined 
you. But if you do not tell me that which 
I am here to learn—I will! ” 

She laughed out loud. 
simpleton!” she said. ‘And you call 
yourself a statesman! Do you not see 
that if I do not tell it, you are disgraced 
yourself and powerless, and can do me no 
harm? Tell it you? When I have you 
all on the hip—you, the King, the Queen! 
Not for a million crowns, M. de Rosny!” 

** And that is your answer, Madame ?” 
I said, choking with rage. It had been 
long since any had dared so to beard me. 

‘““ Yes,” she replied stoutly, ‘itis! Or, 
stay! you shall not go empty-handed.” 
And thrusting her arm under the pillow 
she drew out, after a moment’s search, a 
small packet, which she held out towards 
me. ‘Take it!” she said with a taunting 
laugh. ‘It has served my turn. What 
the King gave me I give you.” 

Seeing that it was the missing key to 
the cipher, I swallowed my rage and took 
it; and being assured by this time that I 
could effect nothing by staying longer, but 
should only expose myself to fresh insults, 
I turned on my heel, with rudeness equal 
to her own, and, without taking leave of 
her, flung the door open and went out. 
I heard her throw herself back with a shrill 
laugh of triumph. But as the moment the 
door fell to behind me my thoughts began 
to cast about for another way of escape— 
this failing—I took little heed of her and 
less of the derisive looks to which the 
household, quickly taking the cue, treated 
me as I passed. I flung myself into the 
saddle and galloped off, followed by 
Maignan, who presently, to my surprise, 
blurted out a clumsy word of congratulation. 

Iturned on himinamazement, and, swear- 
ing at him, asked him what he meant. 

*“You have got it,” he said timidly, 
pointing to the packet which I mechani- 
cally held in my hand. 

‘And to what purpose ?” I cried, glad 
of this opportunity of unloading some of 
my wrath. ‘I want, not the paper, but 
the secret, fool! You may have the 
paper for yourself if you will tell me how 
Madame got it.’ 

Nevertheless, his words led me to look 
at the packet. I opened it, and, having 
satisfied myself that it contained the 
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original, and not a copy, was putting it 
up again, when my eyes fell on a small 
spot of blood which marked one corner of 
the cover. It was not larger than a grain 
of corn, but it awoke first a vague associ- 
ation and then a memory, which as I rode 
grew stronger and more definite, until, on 
a sudden, discovery flashed upon me—and 
the truth. I remembered where I had seen 
spots of blood before—on the papers I had 
handed to Ferret—and remembered, too, 
where that blood had come from. I looked 
at the cut now, and finding it nearly healed, 
sprang in my saddle. Of a certainty this 
paper had gone through my hands that 
day! It had been among the others, 
therefore it must have been passed to 
Ferret, inside another, when I first opened 
the bag! The rogue, getting it and seeing 
his opportunity, and that I did not suspect, 
had doubtless secreted it, probably while I 
was attending to my hand. 

I had not suspected him before, because 
I had ticked off the earlier papers as I 
handed them to him, and had searched 
only among the rest and in the bag for the 
missing one. Now I wondered that I had 


not done so and seen the truth from the 
beginning; and in my impatience I found 
the leagues through the forest, though the 
sun was not yet high and the trees sheltered 


us, the longest I had ridden in my life. 
When the roofs of the chateau at length 
appeared before us, I could scarcely keep 
my pace within bounds. Reflecting how 
Madame de Verneuil had overreached her- 
self, and how, by indulging in that last 
stroke of arrogance, she had placed the 
secret in my hands, I had much ado to 
refrain trom going to the King booted and 
unwashed as I was, and though I had not 
eaten since the previous evening. 
However, the habit of propriety, which 
no man may lightly neglect, came to my 
aid. I made my toilet, and, having broken 
my fast standing, hastened to the Court. 
On the way I learned that the King was 
in the Queen’s garden, and directing my 
steps thither, found him walking with my 
colleagues, Villeroy and Sillery, in the 
little avenue which leads to the garden 
of the Conciergerie. A number of the 
courtiers were standing on the low terrace 
watching them, while a second group 
lounged about the Queen’s staircase. Full 
of the news which I had for the King, I 
crossed the terrace ; taking no particular 
heed of anyone, but greeting such as came 
in my way in my usual fashion. At the 
edge of the terrace I paused a moment 
before descending the three steps; and at 
the same moment, as it happened, Henry 
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looked up, and our eyes met. On the 
instant he averted his gaze, and turning on 
his heel in a marked way, retired slowly to 
the farther end of the walk 

The action was so deliberate that I 
could not doubt he meant to slight me; 
and I paused where I was, divided between 
grief and indignation, a mark for all those 
glances and whispered gibes in which 
courtiers indulge on such occasions. The 
slight was not rendered less serious by the 
fact that the King was walking with my 
two colleagues ; so that I alone seemed to 
be out of his confidence, as one soon to be 
out of his councils also. 

I perceived all this, and was not blind 
to the sneering smiles which were ex- 
changed behind my back ; but I affected 
to see nothing, and to be absorbed in 
sudden thought. In a minute or two the 
King turned and came back towards me ; 
and again, as if he could not restrain his 
curiosity, looked up so that our eyes met. 
This time I thought that he would beckon 
me to him, satisfied with the lengths to 
which he had carried his displeasure. 
But he turned again, wi.a a light laugh. 

At this a courtier, one of Sillery’s 
creatures, who had presumed on the 
occasion so far as to come to my elbow, 
thought that he might safely amuse him- 
self with me. ‘I am afraid that the King 
grows older, M. de Rosny,” he said, 
smirking at his companions. “ His sight 
seems to be failing.” 

“It should not be neglected then,” I 
said grimly. “I will tell him presently 
what you say.” 

He fell back, looking foolish at that, at 
the very moment that Henry, having taken 
another turn, dismissed Villeroy, who, 
wiser than the puppy at my elbow, greeted 
me with particular civility as he passed. 
Freed from him, Henry stood a moment 
hesitating. He told me afterwards that he 
had not turned from me a yard before his 
heart smote him; and that but for a 
nischievous curiosity to see how I should 
take it, he would not have carried the 
matter so far. Be that as it may—and I 
do not doubt this, any more than I ever 
doubted the reality of the affection in 
which he held me—on a sudden he raised 
his hand and beckoned to me. 

I went down to him gravely, and not 
hurriedly. He looked at me with some 
signs of confusion in his face. ‘‘ You are 
late this morning,” he said. 

“I have been on your Majesty’s busi- 
ness,” I answered. 

I do not doubt that,” he replied, 
querulously, his eyes wandering. “I am 
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not—I am troubled this morning.” And 
after a fashion he had when he was not at 
his ease, he ground his heel into the soil 
and looked down at the mark. ‘The 
(Queen is not well. Sillery has seen her, 
and will tell you so.” 

M. de Sillery, whose constant opposition 
to me at the council-board I have else- 
where described, began to affirm it. I let 
him go on for a little time, and then 
interrupted him brusquely. ‘I think it 
was you,” I said, ‘who nominated Ferret 
to be one of the King’s clerks.” 

‘“‘ Ferret ?” he exclaimed, reddening at 
my tone, while the King, who knew me 
well, pricked up his ears. 

“Ves,” I said ; ‘* Ferret.” 

* And if so?” Sillery asked haughtily. 
** What do you mean ?” 

“Only this,” I said. ‘That if his 
Majesty will summon him to the Queen’s 
closet, without warning or delay, and ask 
him in her presence how much Madame 
de Verneuil gave him for the King’s 
cipher, her Majesty, I think, will learn 
something which she wishes to know.” 

“What ?” the King cried. ‘ You have 
discovered it? But he gave you a receipt 
for the papers he took.” 

“For the papers he took with my know- 
ledge—yes, Sire.” 


“The rogue!” Sillery exclaimed vici- 


ously. ‘I will go and fetch him.” 

“* Not so—with your Majesty’s leave,” I 
said, interposing quickly. ‘ M. de Sillery 
may say too much or too little. Let a 
lackey take a message, bidding him goto the 
Queen’s closet, and he will suspect nothing.” 

The King assented, and bade me go 
and give the order. When I returned, he 
asked me anxiously if I felt sure that the 
man would confess. 

‘“‘ Yes, if you pretend to know all, Sire,” 
I answered. ‘“‘ He will think that Madame 
has betrayed him.” 

“Very well,” Henry said. ‘“ Let us go.” 

But I declined to be present ; partly on 
the ground that if 1 were there the Queen 
might suspect me of inspiring the man, 
and partly because I thought that the 
rogue would entertain a more confident 
hope of pardon, and be more likely to 
confess, if he saw the King alone. I con- 
trived to keep Sillery also; and Henry 
giving the word, as he mounted the steps, 
that he should be back presently, the 
whole Court remained in a state of sus- 
pense, aware that something was in 
progress, but in doubt what, and unable 
to decide whether I were again in favour 
or now on my trial. 

Sillery remained talking to me, princi- 
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pally on English matters, until the dinner. 
hour ; which came and went neglected by 
all. At length, when the curiosity of the 
mass of courtiers, who did not dare to 
interrupt us, had been raised by delay to 
an almost intolerable pitch, the King 
returned, with signs of disorder in his 
bearing ; and, crossing the terrace in half. 
a-dozen strides, drew me hastily, along 
with Sillery, into the grove of white mul- 
berry trees. There we were no sooner 
hidden in part, though not completely, 
than he threw his arms about me and 
embraced me with the warmest expressions, 
** Ah, my friend,” he said, putting me from 
him at last, “‘ what shall I say to you ?” 

“The Queen is satisfied, Sire ?” 

“Perfectly; and desires to be com- 
mended to you.” 

“He confessed, then ?” 

Henry nodded, with a look in his face 
that I did not understand. ‘“ Yes,” he 
said, ‘“‘fully. It was as you thought, my 
friend. God have mercy upon him!” ~ 

I started. ‘‘What?” I said. “ Has 
he 

The King nodded, and could not repress 
a shudder. ‘‘ Yes,” he said; ‘but not, 
thank Heaven! until he had left the closet. 
He had something about him.” 

Sillery began anxiously to clear himself; 
but the King, with his usual good-nature, 
stopped him, and bade us all go and dine, 
saying that we must be famished. He 
ended by directing me to be back in an 
hour, since his own appetite was spoiled. 
‘*And bring with you all your patience,” 
he added, ‘‘ for | have a hundred questions 
to ask you. We will walk towards Avon, 
and I will show you the surprise which | 
am preparing for the Queen.” 

Alas! I would I cozld say that all 
ended there! But the rancour of which 
Madame de Verneuil had given token in 
her interview with me was rather aggravated 
than lessened by the failure of her plot and 
the death of her tool. It proved to be 
impenetrable by all the kindnesses which 
the King lavished upon her; neither the 
legitimation of the child which she soon 
afterwards bore nor the clemency which 
the King—against the advice of his wisest 
Ministers — extended to her brother 
Auvergne availing to expel it from her 
breast. How far she or that ill-omened 
family were privy to the accursed crime 
which, nine years later, palsied France on 
the threshold of undreamed-of glories, I will 
not take on myself to say; for suspicion 
is not proof. But history, of which my be- 
loved master must ever form so great a part, 
will lay the blame where it should rest. 
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LET THE BEST MAN WIN. 
By MARION HEPWORTH DIXON. 


ScENE.— The garden of an old country house, steeped in moonlight. To the left, a half-open 
gate under an orchard wall. To the right, a seat in the shadow of a cedar tree. There 
are lights in the windows of the house, shadows of persons move busily from time to time 
across them. Below, the dining-room window opens stealthily and a girl in a cloak and 
a garden hat appears. 


THE GiRL. (Holding a ring tightly in her closed hand, leans her head against the sash.) 
How thankful I am I got rid of Mr. Ellison—I mean Robert. I’m tired of all this fuss 
about his brother not being able to come to the wedding. . . . of all this bustling and 
hustling, of answering questions and notes, of thanking people for fish-forks and 
standard lamps. I think—no, I’m sure, I hate fish-forks and standardlamps. (Sniffs 
the scented evening air.) How calm, and serene, and aloof the cedar looks in the moon- 
light! (Sigds.) But then the cedarisn’t going to be married to-morrow. (Shrugs her 
shoulders, and then looks at the ring in her half-opened hand.) it’s good out there in the 
darkness (another sniff), and nobody will miss me, now Robert has gone back to the 
‘Seven Thrushes.” They'll think I’ve gone to bed. (Steps cautiously on to the lawn. 
Looks round furtively.) The cedar tree. I'll bury it under thecedar. -We sat there the 
night before he went away. (.S/ips across the awn.) How hard the groundis. I want 
aspade, a trowel, something to make a hole with. How can there be a decent 
funeral without a grave? (Stea/s round to the tool-house, and pitches on a garden-trowel, 
with which she comes back to the same spot, and falls to work on her knees.) It needn’t be a 
big grave. (Looking at her own left hand.) \t needn't be wider than a little woman's 
finger ; but it must be oh! so deep! As deep—as deep asthesea. . . . (Throwing up 
the earth.) As deep as forgetfulness. . . . (More earth.) As deep, as deep—(a /ot more 
earth)—as a man’s indifference ! 

(Steps are heard on the other side of the orchard wail.) 

THe Girt. Good heavens! There’s somebody in the orchard! (Hastily hides the 
trowel, while she slips the ring on her finger.) 

The gate is pushed open, and a bronzed young man in travelling dress appears on the pathway. 

THE Younc Man. Agatha! 

THE GIRL. (Staring at him in a dazed manner.) Oh! ... Luke!... 

THe Man. Agatha, Agatha! It zs you, isn’t it ? 

THe Giri. (Staring amazed.) Where—where did you come from ? 

THe Man. (Smiling.) From the station. I caught the 9.5 from town, and found 
myself here in such good time I sent the porter with my bag to the ‘‘ Seven Thrushes,” 
and thought I’d take the short cut by Burley Mill, the copse, and your orchard. 

(Zhe young man approaches the girl and attempts to take her two hands as she 
gently retreats.) 

AcaTHa. (Sé#/ looking at him mournfully.) Why, oh! why did you come ? 

Luke Taunton. Why, Agatha? That’sa pretty question. I thought you'd be 
glad to see me, after stewing three whole years in India. _ I’ve thought of little else but 
this jolly old garden during those stifling, suffocating nights in the Red Sea. 

AGATHA. (Shaking her head.) Why did you come to-night ? 

Luke Taunton. Why not? Thesooner thebetter. I only landed four days ago, 
and had to run down and show myself to the old people in Shropshire. 

. AcaTtHA. (Zméarrassed.) 1 ought to tell you. . . . I must tell you. . . Mr. 
llison —— 


Luke TauNTON. By the by, old Ellison is down here, isn’t he? I just missed 
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him, it seems, the day before yesterday at the club ; so I don’t know what his telegram 
means. 

AGATHA. (Starting.) His telegram? You mean to say he telegraphed to you ? 

Luke. Yes. Saying it was important. Must come to-night. I thought perhaps 
you had a dance or some sort of festivity on 

AGATHA. (Dejectedly.) Yes. But it isn’t a dance. 

Luxe. What is it then, Agatha? Now I’ve got my rise in my department and 
I’m back in England I feel ready for anything! By Jove! I feel ready for any sort 
of joke! 

AGATHA. It isn’t a joke. It’s anything but a joke. 

Luke. What do you mean ? 

AGATHA. Come and see. 

(She takes his hand and leads him gently over the lawn to the French window of the 
drawing-room.) 

Luke. (Gazing in.) Well, | only see an empty room, and a lot of flowers and 
nonsense—what are called ‘‘ decorations,” I suppose. 

AGATHA. (Leading him to the dining-room window.) Look in there. 

LuKE. (Gazing in again.) Jove! the table is covered with a whole lot of hanky-. 
panky things, as if you were going in for some beastly raffle or other. What are you 
going to do with those dozens cf biscuit-baskets and bowls and lamps ? 

AGATHA. (More depressed.) I don’t know. But they wi// send them. 

Luke. They? What do you mean? Who sends them? 

AcaTHA. Qh, people, you know. They seem to think you furnish a house all over 
with—with—— 

Luke. With what, Agatha ? 

AGATHA. (Agitatedly.) With—with—with fish-forks and standard lamps. 

Luxe. (With sudden conviction.) Agatha, those confounded things on that table are 
wedding presents. 

AcaTHA. (TZearfully.) Yes .. . that’s the worst of them. 

Luke. (Taking the girl by the wrist.) To whom have they been given, Agatha? 

AGATHA. I suppose. ... to... . tome. 

Luke. (Sternly.) And to whom else, Agatha ? 

AcaATHA. (With a sob.) To—to Mr. Ellison. 

Luke. Great heavens! 

(Drops the girls hand, takes one or two rapid turns on the lawn and disappears 
under the cedar tree.) 

AcATHA. (Following him with a little moan.) Oh! if you only knew how it had all 
come about you wouldn’t be so hard. You would make excuses ; you would under- 
stand. 

Luke. (Grimly.) I don’t think there is much difficulty in understanding. Ellison 
apparently telegraphed to me (di¢ter/y) to come and assist at his wedding. I missed him 
at the club the only day I spent in town, so that I have had the honour of being told 
this interesting piece of news by you, instead of by the happy bridegroom. 

AcaTna. (Zo herself.) I see it allnow. Robert's fidgeting about his brother having 
broken his collar-bone and not being able to come down to-morrow. (A/oud.) And 
so, hearing you were back in England, he’s telegraphed to you ? 

Luke. Confound him! He certainly telegraphed. 

AGATHA. He said he’d got a surprise for me. 

Luke. (With decision.) Vve got one for him. I shall take the 11.20 train back 
to-night. 

AGATHA. (Detfaining him.) You are going like that? Can’t you at least wish me 
a little happiness ? 

Luxe. My child, my wishes in the matter have been left out of consideration, and 
I’m afraid it’s too late now for them to have much effect one way or the other. 

AGATHA. (Drawing him on to the seat beside her under the cedar tree.) Atleast . . . at 
least. ... wish me. . . something. 

Luxe. What can I wish you? A long life with——Ellison ? 

AGATHA. You don’t know, you can’t guess ; 

Luxe. Wish! Shall I wish youa younger husband? (Sardonically.) Ellison 1s 
twenty years older than you are. 
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AGATHA. Don’t talk like that. I owe him a great deal. He was kind to me; | 
was grateful. 

Luxe. ‘‘Kind!” Pray, when did he earn your gratitude ? 

AcATHA. (Confused.) Some time ago. Two or three years ago, when I was ill, 

Luxe. You were ill, Agatha? I never heard of it. 

AcaTHA. Oh! no, it was after you had gone. You were in India. 

Luxe. But why wasn’t I told? India is not absolutely out of the world. 

AcaTHA. It’s out of our little world here. A world that’s bounded by the ‘‘ Seven 
Thrushes,” the village school, and the model Almshouses. A world that stagnates, 
that absolutely sleeps. 

Luxe. My heavens! And I have dreamed of the old place—the lawn, the cedar 
tree—for three mortal years. 

(As they talk the lights of the house begin to be extinguished one by one. There is 
the sound of doors being closed and locks bolted, and then the hitherto busy 
shadows move past the passage windows and disappear in the upper regions.) 

AGATHA. (Pointing to the house.) Look at them now. They are shutting up the 
house at a quarter past ten. Do you know what that means to live in a house that is 
shut up at a quarter past ten ? 

Luke. I’ve had no thought but to get back here, while you (di#ter/y)—you have 
had no thought but to get away. 

AGATHA. You don’t know the monotony of it all. The sameness, the stupidity ; 
what it is always to be within the same four walls. Men come and go as they like. 
They please themselves. 

Luke. Not when they go, Agatha. 

AGATHA. Well, whether they please themselves or not, they go ; and the humdrum, 
the horrible humdrum stays. Prayers in the morning, one o’clock dinner, a visit 
from the curate. . . and all day long the eight day clock in the hall ticks, and ticks, 
and ticks, and never ceases. And the summer goes, and the autumn goes, and the 
winter comes, and then the cedar creaks and moans (I hear it from my bed at night), 
and the face of the window is all washed with gusts of tears . 

Luxe. (Surprised.) With tears, Agatha? Were there tears? 

AGATHA. (With a gesture.) And the clock ticks and ticks, night and day, night 
and day, till it wears the brown winter away, and the spring comes all shivering and 
wide and pale. And then! (A¢sing.) Ah! the spring is the worst of all. In the 
spring the four walls of the little bedroom imprison one, the walls of the very house 
seem to close in. Something calls outside you from every open doorway, and one 
feels one must get away no matter where—only——. . . only there is nowhere to go 
to fora woman . . . nowhere in the wide world. (A pause.) 

Luke. (With emotion.) There is a place, Agatha. 

AGATHA. (Shivering.) No, no! Not for me. 

Luke. It is waiting for you. 

AGATHA. I’ve never found it. 

Luke. (Simply.) Yet it’s waiting for you. (Drawing her to him.) It’s here. 


(A long pause. The house is absolutely silent by this time, the face of the 
windows blank. Everything sleeps in the white moonlight as the moon rises 
higher and higher over the cedar tree.) 

Luke. (Half an hour after ; condescendingly.) So that is why you were going to 
marry old stick-in-the-mud. 

AcATHA. Hush! Don’t mention his name 

Luke. (/nterrupting.) 1 didn’t, as a matter of fact. 

AGATHA. i must have been mad, crazy. 

Luke. You are going to do something crazier to-morrow. 

AGATHA. (Raising her head wonderingly.) What am I going to do to morrow? 

Luke. You are going to be married, Agatha. 

AcaTHA. (Suddenly recollecting Mr. ELLison, and shuddering.) It isn’t possible. It 
can’t be. (Looking up at the now quiet house.) 1 can’t stop here. 1 can’t face it...I 
believe... Luke! I believe I shall run away! 

Luke. Precisely. That was my intention also. You remember early in the 
evening | spoke of taking the 11.20 train ? 
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AGATHA. (Starting up.) And what am I todo? Oh! I don’t know what to say— 
to think. 

Luke. (Adso rising.) You needn’t do either. You are going to take the 11.20 
train too. (Stumbles over the garden trowel, and gets his foot caught in the newly 
dug hole.) Hullo! what’s up here? Somebody has been digging a hole—a trap, I 
suppose ? 

AcaATHA. (Blushing.) 1 was digging it when you came in at the orchard gate. It 
wasn’t a trap, though you are caught init. (So/emnily.) It was a grave. 

Luke. A grave for what, you ridiculous young person ? 

AcatTHaA. A grave! (/auses.) I think it was a grave for myself. Look here 
(holding up her hand in the moonlight), do you see that little gold ring ? 


““AT LEAS! . « WISH ME . . SOMETHING.” 


Luke. (Zakes her hand as he looks at the ring closely.) By George! It’s the little 
ring you slipped on your finger for fun, out here in the garden the night before | 
went away. 

AGATHA. It was your ring, Luke, and so on my last night of freedom | was going 
to bury it safely away under the earth, in a little grave of its own, where nobody 
would ever ask any questions—where nobody would ever know. 

Luke. (Fiattered.) Foolish child! Were you afraid your husband would be 
jealous? (Sees at the same moment a showy diamond ring on her engagement finger.) Good 
heavens! who gave you that hideously vuigar thing ? 

AGATHA. (Demurely.) Nobody particularly. But (smi/ing) perhaps as my husband 
may be jealous—— 

Luxe. Do you mean that old ruffian gave it you? 
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AGATHA. (ods. After a minute persuasively.) Suppose we bury it instead of the 
little gold one? 

LuKE. Just as you like. You couldn’t possibly wear it. 

(Draws the ring from her finger and contemptuously throws it into the hole, which 
he treads down with his heel.) 

AGATHA. (Zistening.) The hall clock is beginning to strike. Can it be. . 
—(counts the strokes)—actually eleven ? 

Luke. Yes, child, eleven. (Draws the girl's cloak round her.) Come, we'll slip 
out by the orchard gate. The moon will light us through the copse by Burley Mill. 
We've just time for the last train. 

AGATHA gives a last giance up at the sleeping house as she puts her hand in her lover's. 

AGATHA. (ln a whisper as they creep noiselessly over the lawn.) Luke! it’s just 
occurred to me why poor Mr. Ellison telegraphed — 

Luke. (Whispering back.) Personally I’m not sorry he did. No doubt he had 
excellent motives. 

AGATHA. Yes... . but he intended—(hesitating)—— 

Luke. What did he intend, little one ? 

AGATHA. (Dropping her voice and her head as they disappeared through the gateway.) 
Oh, Luke! he intended you to be best man. 





HEN His Magnificence stepped 
from the train upon the dingy 
little platform of Bunn Station, the porter, 
the station-master, the car-driver from 
the Diamond Hotel, the loiterers, the pas- 
sengers, all did him reverence. His like 
or equal had not met their gaze for many 
aday. He had the bearing and appear- 
ance of a prince. His luggage was 
powerful. The dirty train that had 
carried him, the paltry station that re- 
ceived him, the yokels who eyed him, by 
very contrast, seemed to shrink back 
ashamed. It was America herself set off 
against old Ireland. 

‘‘ Who is he at all?” whispered one of 
the flurried, heated porter. 

‘Ach, g’luck an’ don’t bother me!” 
replied the porter. ‘‘ How the divil can 
I tell?” 

The car-driver, having an eye to busi- 
ness, stole to the pile of baggage and 
spelled out the name ona label: ‘‘ THOMAS 
Burke, Esg.” He read, whistled, stole 
back, and spread the news. 

‘‘It’s Tommy Burke,” said one to 
another ; ‘‘ Tommy Burke home from the 
States—begob !” 

The news, to the 


admirers of His 
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Magnificence, brought a sense of relief 
if not of disappointment. He was no 
potentate, then, after all. Sure they 
knew the man; he was only one of them- 
selves; sure they minded the day he 
went ; didn’t he come from Gorteen over 
there ?. Wasn’t his ould mother and his 
brother James living there in the ould place 
still? Ay! But who'd have thought it! for 
his kind never did much good in the 
world. Powerful, powerful! Sure it’s a 
grand country, ay! 

‘It’s an ojus pile, y’ur honour,” said 
the porter touching hiscap. ‘‘ Ye’ll want 
acar?” 

The car-driver stepped forward. 

‘* There’s one outside, sur, from the 
hotel, sur,” said he. ‘‘ Mebbe ye’d be 
wantin’ to put up?” 

His Magnificence eyed the two loftily. 

‘*Yaas,” drawled he, and looked at 
the luggage; ‘‘ yaas—reckon it'll want 
movin’.”” He waved his hand. ‘‘ Send 
it on; send it on—you'll see the address. 
—Naw, naw, Jehu; naw, naw, I want 
none o’ your tarnation hearses. Reckon 
I'll foot it.” 

The crowd divided. 
condescended to walk. 


His Magnificence 
The crowd closed 
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in behind him, followed him through the 
station, past the hotel car, and up the 
slope towards Bunn town. 

Already the word had spread. Bunn 
was out, waiting, watching, shouting the 
news. 

‘*Here he is! Bethe Holy! Look at 
the watch-chain on him! Az’ the rings ! 
Och! an’ the clothes av him! An’ that’s 
Tommy Burke? Aw now, now! Sure 
it’s wonderful—sure it’s an ojus country 
for money—ay! ay!” 

Tommy, as he leisurely marched up the 
street pretending a profound interest in 
the houses and shops, took his reception 
calmly. He had reckoned upon making 
an impression. It washisdue. He heard 
his name whispered as he passed, heard 
the criticisms on his raiment and appear- 
ance, saw the faces right and left at the 
doors before him, and heard the swelling 
chorus of comment behind as Bunn left 
the doors, spread across the street, and 
gave play to its tongue and excitement. 
It was his due. Every one knew him; all 
had no doubt heard of his success in 
Chicago. It was natural. But 4e? He 
knew no one. He had forgotten every 
one. Phew! the stink—that darned turf 
smoke. Such a God-forsaken hole of a 
town !—rags, dirt, laziness. Think of 
Chicago and think of Bunn! Why, he 
himself could buy out the whole place neck 
and crop. What pavements! What 
littered streets—pigs, fowls, dogs, dirty 
brats, women, men! What stores— 
merciful heavens! 

Really His Magnificence might well 
have been less critical: not very many 
years had gone since the days when he 
himself, in rags and tatters, had hawked 
turf from door to door through that very 
street. 

So His Magnificence, all glorious with- 
out, all scornful disgust within, marched 
on, past the market-house, down Main 
Street, over the big stone bridge—from 
which, had he cared to look, he would have 
seen the river tumbling gloriously among 
the boulders and rushing carelessly past a 
world of quiet beauty on its banks—went 
on along the road that leads to Gorteen ; 
leaving Bunn excited behind him, and 
raising its, voice in wonder that such a 
personage could allow himself to walk 
humbly through the dust. 

‘* Ach,” said Bunn, ‘‘ sure he might ha’ 
had a poster. Ah! but mebbe he doesn’t 
want to be too grand goin’ to the ould 
mother—ay, ay! Well, God speed him! 
But it's a power o’ good some o’ them 


fine clothes ’d do the same mother—ah, 
now!” 

His Magnificence was walking, first, 
because he wished to impress the natives 
along the way; and next, because he 
wanted to take stock, leisurely, of the 
half-forgotten country of his birth. 

How did it compare with the land of 
wealth and freedom? H’m!—paltry, 
neglected, Gotd-forsaken, thought His 
Magnificence. No enterprise, no capital, 
no anything—just the same as when he 
had left it, just the same. Little fields 
smothered all round with big hedges, 
rushes, whins, spade labour, marshes, 
bogs, naked wretched houses, struggling 
starved peasantry—these are what he saw, 
these only. He had no eyes for the wild 
beauty of the hills crowding away towards 
his Majesty the mountain, for the peaceful 
wind of the stream flowing between the 
reeds and bulrushes along meadows and 
fields, past the great pointed alders and 
the grazing cattle ; the dappled blue sky 
above, and the rich tinted earth below— 
how could Tommy have eyes for all this? 
He was a citizen, a hunter of the dollar; 
trade, pavements, smoke, dust, these 
were his kind: all that was nothing, there 
was no money in it. 

Yet the country through which he was 
marching was the country of his birth; it 
had reared him well and given him a good 
start in health and brains. He might 
have condescended to look kindly on it, 
His Magnificence might, and to feel a 
little thrill of emotion as he came gradually 
on scenes and places which recalled his 
boyhood. He had done well away from 
the old country—it was none the worse 
for that ; he had friends still lingering in 
its fields and homes ; his old mother and 
his one brother were over in Gorteen ; it 
was not so bad that he did not care to 
come back to it, just for a holiday, to see 
his mother, to let people admire him and 
his, to 

A little white house, perched on the 
brow of a hill, away over Thrasna river in 
the land of Gorteen, caught hiseye. He 
stopped dead ; gazed at the house awhile ; 
then, with his head down, walked on. 
Bessie Darling, he was _ thinking— Bessie 
Darling, is she there now, over there in 
that white cottage beyond Thrasna 
river ? 

He looked up again. How often he 
had gone up that hill; how often had he 
sat inside those white walls by the cheery 
hearthstone! Bessie, Besste—he wondered 





how time and the world had used her. 
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He was fond of her-—once, he remem- 
bered. It was on this very road, he 
remembered, going home one day from 
Bunn fair—a little elated and reckless, 
because of Bunn whisky, perhaps—that he 
had asked her to marry him. Had he 
asked her or only hinted? He forgot. 
Anyway he had promised at the parting to 
come back from America to fetch her. 
Well, he had come. Tommy Burke was 
ever a man of his word—he had come 
back faithful to his promise. . . . To fetch 
her? Ah! that was another matter. 
Circumstances had altered things... . 
Curious how she had dropped out of his 
mind! Once he had written, long ago ; 
once had she written, long ago; then 
came work—work and success. Once 
or twice, years ago, he had thought of 
her—once or twice. . . . Where was she 
now? he wondered; had she forgotten 
him, or was she still waiting for him to 
come and fetch her? Oh! he hoped 
not. Suppose she were waiting over 
there for him; suppose she held him 
to his promise. Great Jupiter! Tommy 
Burke marry a lump of a country colleen ! 
She used to be fair and sweet; half the 
country had been jealous of him. Yes, 
but that was years ago. What was she 
now? Bah! Absurd. She might go to 
Jerusalem. He could break his promise 
-yes, and pay for breaking it. Yes, 
siree ! 

He raised his head, and looking across 
the fields, tried to fall again into his old, 
complacent, critical groove. But, some- 
how, the effort did not succeed. His eyes 
would wander towards the white house on 
the hill. The name BSessze would sing in 
his ears. He foresaw possible trouble. 
The glory that had shone on him for a 
while in Bunn somehow shone no longer. 
No longer did he watch for the effect of 
his presence on the yokels who met him, 
nor half turn his head to catch a glimpse 
of their open-eyed stare as they turned 
and gazed after him. He stamped his 
foot on the stones. 

‘**Damn it!” he said. ‘* Why did I 
come back to this cursed country ?” 

He crossed Thrasna river and entered 
the land of Gorteen—that land of wisdom 
which eternally is honoured in calling 
Tommy son. Here things took a better 
and more familiar aspect, and the spirits 
of Tommy became less of a burden. 
Bilboa,through which he had just passed— 
Pah! he remembered it was a nest of 
rebels ; no wonder it was a wilderness. 
But Gorteen was fairer, and its people 


were children of loyalty and worth, if not 
of wealth. The cottages, here and there, 
with their gardens and orchards were 
pleasant to look upon; the hedges were 
often trim, the fields within them not aq 
reproach. Poverty was everywhere ; yes, 
poverty or next thing above it ; still, it 
was not sluggards’ poverty ; there were 
everywhere signs of a hard patient struggle 
against adversity. But Tommy Burke 
was fast regaining his magnificence. He 
shook himself inside his well-filled rai- 
ment, as he mounted a ditch and looked 
across the hedge at a field of young 
corn. 

‘*Good God!” he said half aloud; 
‘* what is it at its best? Why do people 
stay on and struggle in this unfortunate 
country? Why can’t they leave it, and 
do like me?” 

He shook his head ; it was inexplicable. 
Why had he left it? he thought. Brains, 
he answered, brains had led him. Why 
did his mother choose to stay on in it 
rather than come to him in America? 
He had asked her more than once—he 
did not choose to remember that the 
asking her was all he had ever done for 
her—why had she chosen to stay on 
there in poverty living with his brother in 
their hut on their bit of wilderness? Old 
associations—love of ithe land? Ah! to 
glory with such talk. ... He would 
have to sleep in that hut to-night, eat 
there—Ah ! he would drive back and sleep 
in Bunn 

‘** Morra,” came loudly across the road 
behind him; ‘‘that’s a brave crop now.” 

The voice was familiar. His Magnifi- 
cence turned: there in a field across the 
road stood big Ned Nolan and his son 
James, leaning on their shovels and gaz- 
ing curiously at him from the potato 
furrows. 

‘* Why,” said Ned, throwing down his 
shovel and starting forward wiping his 
palm on his breeches. ‘‘ No!—begob it 
is! Arrah, how’s yourself, Tommy, me 
boy? Welcim back, me son, to the ould 
country! Why, ye stand it rightly—be- 
gob! the best.” He gave Tommy’s hand 
a squeeze that made him wince. ‘‘ Och! 
boys, oh boys!” Ned went on, ‘‘ but 
you’re changed !—not the same man at 
all, at all—dear, oh dear! Hoi, James! 
come here, ye boy ye! here’s Tommy 
Burke back from the States.” 

James slouched out of his furrow, bash- 
fully took Tommy’s hand, and stood 
back, mutely admiring, whilst his father 
roared out the country-side news for the 
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last five years and more—all who had 
died, who married, who changed farms, 
and so on. 

‘“* Ay, ay,” said Ned, ‘‘ powerful changes 
—powerful. But the ould mother beyant 
stands it rightly—aw the best. I needn’t 
tell ye, av coorse,” Ned went on, looking 
sideways at Tommy, ‘‘that Bessie 
Darlin’’s married—eh? Ye didn’t know! 
Well now, well now!—Away! married 
an’ doin’ well. An’ ye didn’t know? 
Sure I thought——” 

His Magnificence turned the talk. The 
news was good ; he could have given Ned 
a dotlar because of it; his heart was 
jumping ; the sky had cleared: still, he 
could not allow Ned Nolan to be familiar 
or to draw conclusions. He gave out, 
for quick circulation round the country- 
side, a few facts about himself and his 
estate ; set the mouth of Ned’s son James 
wider agape with a few observations on 
the glories of Chicago; then shook the 
clay from his boots and took again to the 
road. 

Ned and James went back to the potato 
furrows, leant thoughtfully on their 
shovels, and watched Tommy make his 
way up the doreex that led to his mother’s 
cottage. 

‘‘Jist to think o’ that,” said Ned, and 
shook his head ; ‘‘ rowlin’ in money, an’ I 
mind the day ye could count the ribs o’ 
him through his tatters! Man! James, 
did ye see yon watch-chain? Sure it’s as 
thick as a cart tether—an’ it’s goold/ An’ 
the rings av him! Och, och!” 

‘* Ay,” said James, ‘‘th’ ould mother ‘li 
go daft over him—ay ! I dunno but mebbe 
Bessie Darlin’ ’d better ha’ waited a while 
afore marryin’—ay !” 

Ned turned and winked at James. 

““You’re right there, James,” said 
he; ‘‘ay—an’ d’ye mind the liar he 
is, pretendin’ he didn’t know she was 
married ! Couldn’t I see he was cut about 
it, him pullin’ me up that short—troth, 
ay! Well, fire away at that furrow; sure 
| must g’ way home an’ tell Mary the 
news.” 

Meanwhile His Magnificence was pick- 
ing his way along the doreen ; not swear- 
ing over much at the ruts and the puddles ; 
nor yet letting his heart beat swiftly 
because of the surprise he was about to 
spring on his old mother, not even raising 
his head that he might look out over the 
fields or catch a glimpse of the home of 
his youth there in front. Why should he 
look? Did he not know that the lane 
he was stepping through, and the fields 
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around him, and the house before him, 
were just as they had ever been and just 
as they would ever remain? Yes; and, 
for the rest, was he not walking with his 
thoughts ? 

Bessie’s married, he kept thinking— 
Bessie’s married ; and his little heart was 
glad. For the last time but one that 
day, he was His Magnificence every inch 
of him. Trouble had fled. He could 
enjoy himself now; air his splendour 
about the country ; do something for his 
people; betake himself to his own 
country when he felt so disposed. He 
thanked his Maker Bessie was married. 

How was it he had never heard? His 
brother had written once or twice, without 
saying anything. How was it? Oh, 
forgot perhaps—or felt that the news 
would be of no interest. She had been 
married for years, Ned said. For years? 
Ha! how soon she had forgotten him! 
Woman’s constancy! Bah! Ahad not 
married—no! He had come back single 
—yes! And perhaps had she been single, 
and clean, and decent, and not vulgar, 
and had not gone off too much, he might 
—who knew? Ah! if she only knew— 
great Scott!—only Anew what she had 
missed. Missed him—missed Chicago, 
and wealth, and position, and all the 
rest! If she only knew—yes, and she 
should know, soon too, what her hurry 
and promise-breaking had done for her. 
Yes, siree! 

By this His Magnificence had steered 
himself safely up the doreen, and had 
passed the gate, just then lying wrecked 
on the ditch against the hedge, which on 
rare occasions had been known to keep 
goats and swine from invading the pre- 
cincts of the home of all the Burkes. 
Was he magnificent still? Hardly. 
Twenty yards off was his old mother. Did 
his heart leap even now? Perhaps so— 
one thinks not. 

He crossed the noisome tract which lay 
between the unsightliness of the byre on 
the one hand and the unsavouriness of the 
dunghill on the other, daintily stepped 
through the hens and ducks over the 
dirty-puddled yard, and came to the door 
of his old home. 

At the threshold he paused and looked 
round. Just the same—just the same- 
dirt, slatternliness, poverty—the Burkes 
were ever good-for-nothings. He was, he 
reflected, the only well-doer of them all— 
Pah! 

He lifted the latch, and poked his head 
into the smoke, 
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‘*Mrs. Burke,” he shouted. ‘‘ Does 
Mrs. Burke live here ?” 

‘*Who’s that?” came back. ‘‘ Who 
are ye?” 

‘“‘A strainger,” said Tommy. ‘‘ Are 


you Mrs. Burke ?” 

** Yis—yis,” said his mother as she 
came towards the door. ‘* Why—why— 
why—Ah God! ah God! it’s Tommy—ah 
me son, meson! Aw—aw—aw!” 

The next moment a pair of old yellow 
arms were round His Magnificence, and 
willy-nilly he was dragged by the neck 
into the smoke and gloom of the home of 
his ancestors. Really, it served His 
Magnificence right. 

One can hardly say that Tommy was 
happy as he sat one side of the hearth- 
stone, in a _ straight-backed arm-chair, 
staring gloomily at the black tea-drawer 
boiling on the coals and the bacon frizzling 
on the pan—Oh, what a dinner! thought 
he—whilst his old mother held his hand, 
crooned over him, and by the score 
showered on him questions about himself 
and his welfare. 

He answered dolefully, evasively ; how 
could he answer otherwise, sitting in such 
a den, surrounded by such poverty, choked 
by such smoke, all the time very well 
aware that his splendour was down in 
the dirt—down in the dirt with his own 
mother, where he had been born, and 
where, all the years of his well-doing, he 
had suffered his mother to remain ? 

How could he talk freely to her of his 
wealth and his trade and his friends? His 
moral perception was not very delicate; but 
it was sufficiently awake to give him the 
impression that to speak of these things 
was almost to reproach himself. Besides, 
she would not understand—better unfold 
his tale gradually. She was old and crotch- 
ety ; perhaps—and God knows it was the 
basest thought Thomas Burke’s little soul 
ever bred—she might reproach him, taunt 
him, point at him and then at herself and 
mutter hard things about selfishness and 
ingratitude. How could he answer except 
dolefully and evasively ? 

Truly the day’s passing was not bring- 
ing added splendour to His Magnificence. 

Presently his mother let go his hand, 
and rose to get the dinner. Phew !—the 
smoke, the stuffiness, the gloom. 

‘“QOh, for Heaven’s sake, mother,” he 
cried, ‘‘open the door, the window— 
anything, and give me air. I'll choke.” 

‘** Ah aisy, me son,” said his mother, as 
she tottered to open the door, ‘‘ aisy— 

whisht !—it’s nothin’ ; it’s only them fools 
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Come, sit over 


o’ turf, all wet they are. 
now, an’ ate.” 

Tommy looked at the bare, littered 
table in disgust, and the strong coarse 
food thereon. His soul revolted; his 
manhood sickened; he gulped down a 
few mouthfuls ; then, declaring he had no 
appetite, threw down his knife and fork, 
lit a cigar, and pulled his chair nearer the 
open door. 

** You never sent me word about Bessie 
Darling’s marriage, mother!” he said. 


**Och no. Sure James wrote seldom; 
I forgot to tell him. How did ye find 
out?” 

‘““H’m! Reckon ye didn’t forget, 
mother. Who's the man? Any one | 
know?” 

‘Why, sure yeknow. Didn't ye hear? 


Francy Phillips there beyant on the hill.” 

‘Ah! Married long?” 

‘*Och ay—this, this years an’ years. 
Sure, she’s four childer already. 
Tommy,” his mother said, as she tottered 
forward and clutched his arm, ‘‘ ye missed 
her well, dear. What ’d the likes o’ you, 
wi’ all that property, do wi’ the likes o’ 
her? I was rejoiced to hear av her goin — 
rejoiced now. But sure ye niver cared 
much for her. Why should I tell ye?” 

True, thought Tommy, true; why 
should he know? He had missed her 


well. Still, how soon she had forgotten 
him. Ah! if she only knew what s/e had 
missed. She should know; and at once. 


‘*Yaas—no doubt—yaas,” he replied 
to his mother. ‘‘ Waal, I reckon I’ll take 
a look raound. Go and see James perhaps. 
Find him in the bog, I suppose ?” 

Under pretence of going to see his 
brother, just then busy at the turf, Tommy 
crossed the fields, made a circuit of the 
bog, climbed a hill, and boldly opened 
the gate of Francis Phillips’ garden. 

The walk was trim, the flower-beds 
orderly, the cottage neat ; he rapped at a 
green door with a brass knocker. He 
heard a sudden bustle inside, saw a face 
pressed for an instant against the parlour 
window: the door opened, and his old 
love stood before him. 

Ah! thought His Magnificence, thank 
Heaven. 

She was every inch an Irish farmer's 
wife—stout, bare-armed, fresh com- 
plexioned, dressed in a loose bodice, a 
quilted petticoat, heavy boots, and wearing 
an old straw hat over her black rough 
hair. 

‘Good afternoon,” said His Magnifi- 
cence, as he raised his hat. 
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** Good evenin’, sir.” 

‘* Are you Mrs. Phillips?” 

‘Yes, sir.” His Magnificence swelled 
himself. 

‘* Aow—well, I’m Thomas Burke, just 
home from America, ye know.” 

Mrs. Phillips bit her lip, reddened a 
little, made a pluck at her apron—then 
put out her hand. 

‘Faith an’ you're 


welcim, Mister 


‘* Sorra bit o me knew 
ye at first. Sure it’s good o’ ye to come 
tosee me. Come in, now, come in!” 
She led the way—and as she went His 
Magnificence was not less thankful to 
Heaven for his deliverance from her well- 
worn charms at sight of the size and shape 
of her hob-nailed boots clattering along be- 
neath her milk-stained petticoat—through 
the narrow earth-floored hall, just then 
heavy with smoke and kitchen odours, 
into the little earth-floored parlour, where 


Burke,” said she. 


at one, I suppose ? 
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the atmosphere struck close and smoky ; 
dragged forward a chair, and asked him 
to sit down. 

An’ this is Tommy, thought Bessie, as, 
pulling off her hat and seating herself 
before him, she let her eye take in fully 
the details of his person—his jewelry, fine 
linen, fatness, grey hairs. Troth the 
world has used him well, thought she. 
What has he come for? To throw taunts 


YE STAND IT WELL, 
MISTER BURKE,” SAID SHE. 


Well, let him ! 
did he go an’ leave me ? 

‘Ye stand it well, Mister Burke,” said 
she. ‘* But now you're odious changed. 
I widn’t ha’ known ye.” 

‘*Yaas,” drawled His Magnificence ; 
‘“‘reckon I am—it’s a good while since 
you last saw me.” 

Ah! now it’s coming, thought Bessie. 

‘© Aw, ’deed it is,” she said, ‘‘ ’deed it 
is—years an’ years. Here am I an ould 
married woman since that—ay, ay!’ 


Why 
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She was giving His Magnificence every 
chance ; better get it over, thought she. 

‘* Yaas—heard about you from someone 
along the road, I think,” drawled His 
Magnificence. ‘‘ Congratulate you. Yaas, 
reckon I amchanged, some. Not married 
myself—yet; but I’ve done some hard 
work since I left this caountry—left some- 
thing considerable behind me when I 
started across the herring-pond.” 

Bessie peered hard at him under her 
half-closed eyelids. She could not follow 
his drift. Isn’t he going to say a word 
to me, thought she, about myself at 
all ? 

‘* Ah, yes,’’ said she. 

His Magnificence looked slowly all 
round the room—at the old yellow en- 
gravings in their wide walnut frames 
hanging against the damp-streaked walls ; 
at the woollen antimacassars worked in 
orange and blue hanging over the painted 
chairs ; at the flaring oleograph of King 
William over the mantelpiece, flanked on 
either side by dim old photographs in 
metal frames ; at the artificial flowers on 
the big Bible on the table; at the half 
open cupboard, inside which stood a 
whisky bottle among the best crockery- 
ware ; at the geraniums in the window-re- 


cess—Lord! what vulgarity, he thought. 
He looked at Bessie; and behind his 
eyes she saw scornful disgust. 
‘* You’ve a pretty little place here, I 
guess, Mrs. Phillips,” he said, and waved 
his jewelled hand. 


‘*Ah, now,” said she, ‘‘not so bad, 
thank God—sure I could ha’ been worse. 
But it’s a poor place to sit the likes 0’ you, 
Mr. Burke ; sure ye can’t be well used to 
it, now?” 

‘* Naw,” replied his thick-skinned Mag- 
nificence, ‘‘ p’raps not. I reckon in Chicago 
city I’ve a fine house and plenty in it. 
My furniture and fixings I calc’late would 
work out to a pretty high figure. My 
pictures an’statoos cost me, I guess, some 
hundreds of dollars. Two domestics I 
keep—yaas.” 

‘*Do ye now?” quoth Bessie, whose 
tongue was itching to mimic his affected 
Yankee drawl. ‘‘ Troth, that’s great— 
and sure you’re a great man, Mr. Burke.” 

‘* Yaas—out there'll you find my wag- 
gons and my men in the streets, and my 
firm is pretty well known by now, I reckon. 
I stand straight on my feet-—yaas. I 
guess my income just now figures out to 
some few thousand dollars. I’ve just 
come across for a little holiday trip, ye 
know, Mrs.—a—Phillips—just to see the 


old mother, ye knaow, an’ some old 
friends. My baggage, I guess, is coming 
from the station just naow.” 

He pulled out his watch and rubbed 
his fat fingers lovingly round its gold case ; 
then twisted his rings, pulled his cuffs 
down till the links flashed, and spread his 
hands over his knees. Words could not 
have said plainer: Look at me, Bessie 
Darling ; look at me, and gnash your 
teeth. 

Bessie folded her arms and sat firmly 
before him. Ah! ye big, fat, lying blag- 
gard, ye, she thought—this is what you've 
come for! Trying to make little of me 
and show me what I did for myself. 
Thank the Lord! I found a better man 
than ye. Sure I always doubted ye. 
Maybe if ye went an’ gave some o’ your 
money to your ould mother over there 
it wouldn’t hurt her. Ye selfish, thick- 
headed, ould bull! Sure it’s throwing 
good words away to talk to ye. But 
you’re not going to sit there and lord it 
over me—no, not if I know it. 

‘*Yis,” she said in her fluent, good- 
humoured way, ‘‘I heard talk you were 
doin’ well, Mister Burke—not that it 
mattered to me; but sure one can’t help 
people talkin’. Och! now it’s little time 
one has for talk. What wi’ a// the pigs 
we have, an’ a// the cattle, an’ the ducks, 
an’ geese; an’ makin’ the butter—now 
one’s little time to clack about any one’s 
affairs, much less strangers’. Th’ other 
day, over rides Lord Louth an’ sits down 
there just where you're sittin’, Mister 
Burke, an’ says he: ‘ Faith, Mrs. Phillips, 
you're a lucky woman, so y’ are, with the 
fine man you’ve got,’ says he, ‘an’ the 
industrious. You’ve the best farm, Mrs. 
Phillips,’ says he, ‘an’ the best stocked 
farm in the whole property.’ Ah! troth 
he made me blush, so he did; an’ it was 
truth he said, so it was. Ay! Ivery day 
on me two knees | thank God for all His 
mercies.” 

‘*Yaas,” said Tommy, “ yaas.” 

‘*Ay! Lord Louth’s the pleasantest 
gentleman,” Bessie rattled on. ‘‘ Sure, he 
often comes to see us. Ay! a rale gentle- 
man he is—a va/e gentleman! He comes 
in jist dressed like one av ourselves—not 
a ring on him or a hate; an’ he sits as 
’umble there before us, Mister Burke, as 
one’s own brother. Ay! an’ he'll take 
tay from me—— Mr. Burke, och! what 
ails me? Sure, I must be dreamin’! 
Wid ve take a cup o’ tay from me? Sure, 
I’ll make it in no time—nowdo! I've the 
finest butter an’ crame—the best in Ire- 
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lan’; an’ I'll whip ye up a bit o’ flim cake 
in no time—och, do!” 

‘‘Oh, no,” said Tommy ; ‘‘ I must be 
goin’. I promised mother to be back in 
an hour.” 

He fumbled with his hat, coughed, and 
prepared to rise. 

‘‘Ah, wait an’ see Francy—ah, do!” 
pleaded Bessie. 
he doesn’t see ye. He'll want to show ye 
the land, an’ the cattle, an’ iverything. 
Well, you'll come again—now won’t ye? 
Sure, one likes to see ould friends. 
Whisht! here’s the childer home from 
school.” She rapped at the window and 
brought two boys and a little girl through 
the garden to the front door. ‘‘ Come in, 
childer,” said he, ‘‘ an’ see who’s here—a 
whole live gentleman all the way from 
America. Now, aren’t they fine childer, 
Mr. Burke ? ' Look at the limbs on them, 
and them ¢hat healthy! Ay, indeed! An’ 
sure the master spakes right well o’ their 
doin’s at school. Sam here’s in the third 
class already, an’ Bob there’s out o’ the 
first book.” She ran her fingers through 
her little daughter's flaxen hair, and 
stooped and kissed her rosy cheeks. 
“Bell here’s the darlin’ child—ivery one 
likes her, don’t they, Bell? Whisht! me 
child, sure, the fine gentleman won’t hurt 


ye—he’s only Mr. Burke from America— 
ye know his mammy, don’t ye, that lives 
in the wee house over the bog?” 
answered Bell; ‘‘clatty ould 
Mother Burke.” 

Bessie put her hand tenderly over the 
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child’s mouth ; 
Tommy. 

‘“ Ye mus’n’t mind childer, Mr. Burke,” 
said she. ‘*Ye know they pick up all 
kinds o’ talk at school. But they’re the 


then looked straight at 


‘* Now he'll be vexed if 


powerful blessin’, so they are—och . sure, 
I wouldn’t live widout them !—What’s 
that, Sam? Spake out, me son!” 

‘*]T say, mother,” said Sam in an awed 
whisper, ‘‘what makes him wear his 
Sunday clothes on a week-day ?” 

‘*Ay, an’ mother,” chimed in 
**look at the big stumuck av . 

‘*Whisht!” cried Bessie, ‘* whisht! 
where’s your manners ? I’m fair shamed 
o’ ye both, so l am!” 

Somehow Tommy felt uncomfortable ; 
he rose quickly and said he must be 
going. 

‘Well if you're goin’, Mr. Burke,” 
said Bessie, as she put out her hand, * | 
suppose I mus’n’t keep ye. Thank ye, 
all the same, for comin’ to see me—sure 
it isn’t every one ’d come to see an’ ould 
friend first day home from foreign parts. 
But you'll come again soon an’ see 
Francy ? He'll be powerful glad to know 
all about that gran’ house o’ yours over 
the water—he cares to know more about 
that kind o’ thing than I do. Sure, 
what ’'d the likes o’ me know about such 
grandeur? Good bye, Mr. Burke.” 

His Magnificence went down the gar- 
den somewhat crestfallen ; somehow he 
felt that his visit had not been a success. 

He opened the gate, and whilst it was 
on the swing the voice of Sam the irre- 
pressible came clear from behind. 

** Mother,” said Sam, ‘‘ what in glory 
does the lad wear at the end o’ that big 
brass chain?” 

His Magnificence gave the gate a 
vicious pull and turned away in wrath. 

But Bessie pulled the children into 
the hall, shut the door, put her hands on 
her hips, leant back against the wall, and 
laughed till the tears came. 


Bob, 
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SIR CHARLES M. PALMER, BART., M.P., AND JARROW-ON-TYNE. 


By FREDERICK DOLMAN. 


O the student of the Victorian era 
T the story of Sir Charles Palmer’s 
enterprise at modern Jarrow will be fully 
as interesting as is that of the Venerable 
Bede’s labour at its ancient monastery 
to the student of the early Church. 
That the man of business should have 
created a town in the course of his career 
is in its way as historically significant 
as that the man of learning should have 
given his life to the writing of an eccle- 
siastical history. Jarrow is at once one 
of the newest and oldest of places. 
When Charles Mark Palmer was born 
some seventy years. since it was 
a colliery village of about a thousand 
inhabitants, known beyond the borders of 
Durham as the ‘‘ Venerable Bede’s” 
place of residence. Before he was fifty 
it was known throughout the world as 
the place of ‘* Palmer’s” yards and work- 
shops. The reputation of eleven cen- 
turies had been eclipsed; for one who 
associates Jarrow with Bede and the 
ancient learning, there are a hundred to 
whom it spells Palmer and modern 
commerce. 

When I asked Sir Charles Palmer how 
it had been done he pointed to an en- 
graving on the wall, a picture of the ss. 
John Bowes, and said:—‘‘It was the 
building of that ship which made Jarrow.” 
The John Bowes was the first steam 
vessel to carry coal between the Tyne 
and the Thames. Until 1852 it was 
never supposed that it would be profitable 
to convey coal by steamers to London, 
although Wales and South Yorkshire, 
favoured by their geographical position, 
were getting the best of the metropolitan 
trade into their hands. The daring idea 
occurred to Charles Palmer, then in part- 
nership with colliery proprietors, and in 
conjunction with his brother George he 
established a small ship-building yard at 
Jarrow, for the express purpose of carry- 


ing it out. Here the first steam collier, 
christened the John Bowes in com- 
pliment to one of his partners, was built 
at acost of £10,000. Experts ridiculed 
the experiment, but her first voyage 
justified the young man’s judgment. In 
four days she had loaded 650 tons of coal 
at Newcastle, and discharged it in London, 
thus accomplishing what would have 
taken any other collier afloat about two 
months. The effect was to revolutionise 
the Tyne coal trade. In ten years the 
export of coal to the Thames rose from 
9,483 tons to 929,825. Orders for vessels 
of the type of the /John Bowes poured 
into the Jarrow yard, and at one stroke, 
so to speak, Sir Charles Palmer had made 
a fortune and a town. 

In less than two years after the 
launching of the John Bowes thirteen 
colliers, besides other steam-ships, had 
been built by Messrs. Palmer Brothers. 
The success of the firm attracted the 
attention of the Government, by whom it 
was entrusted with the building of an 
iron-cased floating battery. This ship, 
which received the name of Zhe Terror, 
was designed for the destruction of the 
forts at Cronstadt, and Sir Charles Pal- 
mer boldly undertook to have her ready 
in three months. Thanks to the enthu- 
siasm of the workmen there is no doubt 
the promise would have been kept had 
not the close of the Crimean war rendered 
it unrecessary. It was while building 
this shi, that Sir Charles Palmer dis- 
covered the superiority of rolled over 
hammered plates in protecting men-of- 
war. At first the Admiralty authorities 
would not listen to the suggestion, and 
the young firm incurred considerable 
expense in making experiments before 
they were convinced. In the result, 
however, its reputation as builders of war 
vessels was securely established, and many 
fine ironclads, _ including H.M._ ships 
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Defiance, Surprise, Alacrity, Orlando, Un- 
daunted, and—about eighteen months ago 
—the Revenge and the Resolution, have since 
been floated at Jarrow. 

It was from the first Sir Charles 
Palmer’s ambition to be able to take in 
iron ore at Jarrow and turn it out again 
converted into ships. With this view 
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the whole of this district of England, and 
I may also add to the nation, that such a 
gigantic concern should be placed upon a 
broader basis than dependency upon one 
individual.” But of course Sir Charles 


Palmer took the position of chairman of 
directors, and retained it until a year or so 
ago, and it was under his inspiration that 
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PALMER’S SHIPYARD, JARROW. 


blasting furnaces, mills, steel, and marine 
engine shops were quickly added to the 
shipbuilding yards, and only two years 
after the launch of the John Bowes iron- 
stone mines were purchased in North 
Yorkshire. For the conveyance of the 
ore to Jarrow a fleet of steamers was 
built, and Port Mulgrave, ten miles north 
of Whitby, came into existence. Owning 
his own coal and iron, making his own 
steel and engines, Sir Charles Palmer thus 
secured for his enterprise a measure of 
independence which did much to stimulate 
its remarkably rapid progress. 

In 1862 Mr. George Palmer withdrew 
from the undertaking, doubtless satisfied 
with his share of the large fortune which 
had been so quickly made. Three years 
later the business became a limited liabil- 
ity company. ‘‘I took this step,” said 
Sir Charles Palmer, ‘‘ because, being 
alone, as it were, and having such large 
undertakings on my hands, I felt it a duty 
not only to myself and my family but to 


Jarrow continued to flourish and grow. 
Its prosperity reached the highest point 
it has so far attained between 1881 and 
1883. In those three years the shipping 
launched from the Jarrow yards amounted 
to 171,000 tons. At that time some seven 
or eight thousand men were working at 
Jarrow, and if those employed at the 
collieries, the iron mines, &c., were added, 
the number under Sir Charles Palmer’s 
control could not have fallen far short of 
15,000. 

Jarrow has since severely felt the de- 
pressing influence of bad times. One 
realises this keenly on walking through 
the town from the railway station to the 
works ; the groups of idlers at the street 
corners and the poverty-stricken appeat- 
ance of many of the shops and houses 
clearly tell their own tale. Even now, | 
am told, however, that of 4,000 houses in 
the town only about fifty are unoccupied. 
Inside the works there is no suggestion of 
shortness of orders, for there are still 
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some 4,000 or 5,000 men are earning their 
bread there. The offices are alive with 
clerks and messengers. On passing into 
the yards one is at first almost over- 
whelmed by the noise, and then bewildered 
by the number and variety of different 
sounds of which it is made up—the ham- 
mering on the ships, the snorting of 
engines on the railway tracks, the whirr of 
machinery in the sheds, the shouting of 
men, &c. Four or five vessels are on the 
stocks, including three torpedo-catchers, 
ordered in accordance with the Naval 
Defence Act, the Janus, Porcupine, and 
Lightning, and a large merchant ship for a 
Liverpool line, whilst several are here for 
repairs. The firm has berths for nine 
vessels at Jarrow, and for four on the 
other side of the Tyne at Howden. 

A walk through the works is attended 
with some difficulty and danger. Every 
bit of available land is covered with a 
railway track, and apparently in all direc- 
tions engines are moving and waggons 


the Vulcan-like strength of the men who 
are directing them. That, indeed, is all- 
sufficient for the time being, and one 
learns almost with indifference that the 
blast furnaces can turn out 115,000 tons 
of pig iron and 50,000 tons of finished 
iron, and that the steel works would be 
capable of producing annually 35,000 tons 
of that metal. The works have a river 
frontage of more than half a mile and an 
area of sixty-five acres. 

Jarrow is of course a town of artisans’ 
dwellings. They are well built in wide 
streets, and in point of healthfulness no 
doubt pleasantly contrast with the habita- 
tions of the working class in the great 
cities. But the long rows of small, squat 
houses, all of the same size and pattern, 
in streets paved with cobble-stones and 
destitute of a single green leaf, are un- 
deniably depressing. There is only one 
little oasis of villadom, with small gardens 
and tree-planted roads. This is in the 
vicinity of a pretty little park, given to 
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are being shunted. In the shops the 
crash of machinery or the hammering of 
molten metal deafens you ; the instructions 
of your guide are quite inaudible, and your 
way has to be picked through pieces of 
iron which may be hot from the furnace. 
One can only obtain an impression of the 
terrific forces that are at work here, and 
No. 137. Fevruary, 1895. 


Jarrow by Lord Northbourne, to whose 
family most of the land in the district 
belongs. The most popular part of this 
open space is evidently the bowling green, 
and some of Palmer’s men have made 
themselves very skilful at this old English 
game. 

In the way of public buildings, Jarrow 
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has a mechanics’ institute, a hospital, 
theatre, town hall, and a score or so of 
churches and chapels. The mechanics’ 
institute, upon which £3,500 was spent in 
1864, has a membership of a thousand 
and a library of 3,000 volumes, and is the 
scene of a system of technical education 
carried out by the Durham County 
Council. The hospital was built by Sir 
Charles Palmer in 1870 as a memorial of 
his wife, who died in 1865, having 
endeared herself to the working people 
by her kindness in cases of sickness and 
accident. Until it was built the victims 
of such accidents as frequently occur in 
such extensive works had to be conveyed 
to one of the Newcastle hospitals. The 
men in the works contribute one penny a 
week, and the boys one halfpenny for the 
support of this hospital. They have also, 
by the way, a large and vigorous branch 
of the St. John’s Ambulance Society, and 
some of the men are said to show remark- 
able skill in giving ‘‘ first aid” to injured 
comrades, 

Without lingering to look at these 
buildings, however, the few visitors to 
Jarrow not bent on business at ‘‘ Palmer’s ” 
probably proceed through the town to see 
old Bede’s church. On the way they pass 
all that is left besides of Jarrow as it was 
forty years ago—a few white-washed 
cottages, rather more picturesque if less 
sanitary than the greater part of the 4,000 
houses which Sir Charles Palmer’s enter- 
prise has since brought into existence. 
St. Paul’s Church and the ruins of the 
monastery stand on the brow of a slight 
hill overlooking Jarrow Slake, an estuary 
of the Tyne, now largely reclaimed, but 
at one time covering nearly 500 acres and 
large enough to accommodate the whole 
navy of King Egred. The monastic ruin 
consists only of part of a couple of walls, 
but it stands out curiously—a relic of 
Saxon times—in juxtaposition to the tall 
smoky chimneys of nineteenth century 
commerce. The church itself was rebuilt 
in 1783—when every service held in the 
ruinous structure was at the peril of the 
worshippers—but some parts of the 
ancient edifice have been preserved. In 
the porch are a number of the old stones 
found by workmen who were excavating 
at the time of the restoration of the 
church, with various inscriptions full of 
antiquarian interest. In the nave, too, 
are two old oak pews finely carved 
according to a Norman design, and the 
Venerable Bede’s chair—or what some 
people believe to be such. The church 


register goes back to 1572, and until 
quite recent times the parish included 
South Shields. 

Jarrow has not been wanting in 
honour to its creator. When a charter 
of incorporation was conferred upon the 
town in 1875, Sir Charles Palmer, who 
then had a house in the vicinity, was 
at once chosen as its first mayor. Ten 
years later, on Jarrow becoming the 
centre of a county division, he was 
elected its first member of Parliament, to 
which he was first returned in 1874 by 
North Durham. The Conservatives have 
recognised the peculiar strength of his 
position by never contesting the seat, but 
it is significant of the new order of things 
now beginning that at the last election a 
‘* Labour ” candidate should have obtained 
2,500 votes against over 7,000 recorded 
for the great employer. In the House of 
Commons Sir Charles Palmer has not 
strained party loyalty when he considered 
commercial interests were at stake, and it 
was as much owing to him as to any other 
member that Mr. Chamberlain’s Shipping 
Bill in the ’80 Parliament was destroyed. 
Nevertheless Mr. Gladstone readily gave 
him a baronetcy on going out of office in 
1886. 

Sir Charles Palmer could make out an 
even stronger claim upon the gratitude 
of shipowners in connection with the 
Suez Canal. When M. de Lesseps came 
to this country to obtain the support of 
the principal shipping men for his great 
project, it was said that Sir Charles 
Palmer was the only one among them 
with whom he could converse, and again 
and again the latter had occasion to 
thank the wisdom of his father in having 
sent him, after he had finished his 
education in Newcastle, for two years’ 
study in Marseilles. Sir Charles ulti- 
mately became one of the English directors 
of the Suez Canal Company ; and in that 
capacity he has been able to do much to 
protect the interest of his countrymen in 
the waterway to India and the East. 
It was largely owing to his energy, | 
believe, that the widening of the canal and 
its illumination by electric light at night 
were brought about, to the great benefit of 
the commerce of the world. 

Sir Charles Palmer is now more often 
seen in Newcastle than in Jarrow, I am 
told. He has a house in Jesmond Dene, 
and the greater part of the time he spends 
in the north is now given to the affairs 
of Bowes and Partners. This firm, with 
fourteen collieries and 6,000 miners in its 
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employ, is now one of the largest of its 
kind in the world, and outside its offices 
on Quayside about noon there is usually 
one of the most animated mercantile 
scenes in Newcastle. In the intervals 
Jarrow and Newcastle have left him, the 
baronet has built up a big glass-making 
business at South Shields, his native 
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his iron mines ; it is beautifully situated in 
a well-timbered park of 200 acres, which 
contains some fine specimens of the ardor 
vite. Grinkle Park was originally a seat 
of the Conyers family, of whom there are 
some memorials in Easington Church. 
Sir Charles Palmer is now lord of the 
manor, and is a magistrate for the North 
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place. In recognition of his indomit- 
able energy in promoting the industries 
of Tyneside Newcastle elected him 
President of its Chamber of Commerce 
several years ago. 

Sir Charles Palmer has a London house 
in Grosvenor Square, and a country seat 
in North Yorkshire. The latter, Grinkle 
Park, Loftus-in-Cleveland, is not far from 
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Riding. 


But in his busy life he can have 
had little time for the pursuits of the 
country gentleman, and although he has 


passed the allotted threescore years 
and ten, the energy of his character, 
with which his tall, muscular frame is 
so well in keeping, seemingly banishes 
from his mind any thought of leisured 
ease. 
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CHAPTER I. 

HAT was called a union revival was 

in progress at the principal meet- 
ing-house in Broomfield, an old and gullied 
village in the south-western part of Missouri; 
and the exhorters—vigorous advocates ofa 
change of heart and purpose—were warm in 
their work when the slight flutter of counter 
excitement arose amid the congregation. 
Old Bill Aimes, strong among the ex- 
horters, who long had enjoyed the name 
of ‘‘ wheel-horse,” looked toward the door, 
and saw a strange young woman slowly 
and with long strides walking down the 
aisle. She was exceedingly tall, and with 
a complexion that seemed to darken as she 
drew near; but she was not ungraceful, 
and neither was her face wanting in attract- 
iveness. Her tailor-made gown was a mark 
of ultra-fashion in this out-of-the-way 
place; and her air, her swing of motion, 
bespoke tne forced independence of city 
life. She paid not the slightest heed to 
the gazes bent upon her, but with easy 
freedom took a seat, and modestly turned 
her eyes toward the altar, where the 
mourners, in split and shivered accents, 
were pitiably begging that the old Adam 
born within them might be cast out into 
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utter darkness. And now the whisper 
went round, ‘‘ Who is she, and where did 
she come from, and what is she doing 
here?” Some of the children climbed 
upon the benches to stare at her; and old 
Bill Aimes, always a bold man, looked 
straight at her, and shouted his exhorta- 
tion as though he would have her believe 
that she had arrived just in time to escape 
the awful fury to come. But the woman 
sat there not the least disturbed ; and when 
the services were brought to a close, she 
got up without looking about her, and 
walked straightway to the tavern a short 
distance down the street. It appeared that 
she had already engaged a room, for she 
walked upstairs without halting, and a few 
moments later a boy came down with a 
note in his hand. Bill Aimes was standing 
near the door of the hallway. As the boy 
came down, the old man called to him to 
stop a moment. 

‘Boy, what have you got there ?” the 
old fellow asked. 

‘*4 note, or something of the sort,” he 
answered. 

“What are you going to do with it ?” 

‘“* She told me to take it to the editor of 
the Sentinel.” 

““Well, let me see it.” The boy hesi- 
tated. ‘Let me see it, I tell you! Ain't 
I the mayor of this town, you young rascal, 
and ain’t it my business to know it if any 
underhand business goes on here? Give 
me that thing!” 

The idlers who stood about applauded 
the mayor, and the boy handed him the 
note. ‘“‘ Here, Alf,” he said, speaking to 
a young fellow, “‘read this here thing. 
Left my buckskin at home, and ain’t got 
nothing to rub my glasses with. Read 
it.” There was a titter among the idlers. 
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“What are you fellows giggling at? 
Think I can’t read, hah? Is that what 
you think? Why, I-gad—Lord forgive 
me for the expression !—lI read the Declara- 
tion of Independence at a muster before 
either of you was born. What does that 
thing say, Alf?” 

Alf spelled and spluttered for a moment 
or two and then read the following: “‘ My 
dear Sir,—Meet me at once in the parlour 
at the hotel on important business. Re- 
spectfully, Potty Lopp.” 

The old man took the note, looked at it, 
turned it over, looked at it again, folded 
it and returned it to the boy. “I don’t 
understand it, but I reckon it’s all right,” 
he said. ‘“ Take it to him; and say you— 
watch him when he reads it, and come 
back and tell me how he looked.” 

It did not appear that the boy had more 
than reached the shanty where the paper 
was printed when they saw the editor 
coming hastily towards the hotel. To 
him the prospect of an important busi- 
ness conference no doubt produced a 
strange sensation. Year after year he 
had ‘‘scrapped” for a living in that vil- 
lage, printing funeral tickets, horse-bills, 
and through his sheet urging his party to 
organise and overthrow the political enemy 
of his country. The idlers about the door 
of the hall made way for him as he 
approached, but the mayor, showing a dis- 
position to block his path, asked him to 
wait a moment. ‘The editor gave him a 
look of strong reproof. ‘I have no time 
for gossip,” he said, “I have important 
business.” 

The crowd stood about the door, waiting 
for him to come down, and when he did, 
those who were best acquainted with his 
sad and careworn countenance agreed that 
he looked years younger. Now, what could 
it all mean? The mystery was deepened. 

“Jest hold on a minute,” old Aimes 
called after him. The editor faced about 
and asked: “‘ Well, what do you want ?” 

“We want to know something that 
we ve got a right to know,” Aimes replied. 
““There’s something goin’ on here, and 
we want to know what it is. You never 
saw that woman before, and why should 
you have important business with her? 
We don’t know but she’s some female 
Anarchist come here to blow up these here 
American institutions.” 

The editor laughed, and for the first time 
since his defeat as a candidate for the 
Legislature. ‘“‘She’s nothing of the sort,” 
he said. ‘To tell you the truth, she has 
just leased my paper for a year with the 
privilege of buying, and she assures me 
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that it shall maintain its present high 
standard of morality and integrity. She 
takes charge to-morrow, and you have 
nothing to fear from her.” 

‘* But where is she from ?” Aimes asked. 
“We don’t want women comin’ here 
among our folks without we know where 
they are from.” 

‘**She came from Chicago.” 

“What ? And you are sure she ain’t an 
Anarchist ? Look here, Colonel, you ought 
to have gone a little slowin this matter. 
She might hoist the red flag at the head of 
your paper, and then where would the 
country be?” 

“No danger of that,” the editor 
laughed; and off he walked, leaving old 
Aimes to stand there and wonder whether 
or not he should call on the woman and 
get a few points from her. He decided 
that he would, and upstairs he went. He 
looked in at the parlour door, and saw the 
young woman sitting on the sofa with a 
book in her hand. 

‘““Ahem! Excuse me, but may I come 
in a moment ?” 

“Yes,” the young woman answered, 
putting aside the book. The old man 
entered, took a chair, moved it about, and 
finally settled down near her. 

** Putty hot,” he ventured to remark. 

“* Yes, rather.” 

“* Hotter than it was yistidy, 
he observed. 

“Yes, or day before yesterday either,” 
she replied. 

*‘]-gad! I reckon you are right.” 

She slowly turned her head, and looking 
straight at him said: “ You were exhort- 
ing in the church just a short while ago, I 
believe ?” 

“You are right. 
part in our revivals. 
much this time, 
to-day. 

“7 thought you were the man, and I am 
therefore a little surprised to hear you say 

‘I-gad,’ after hearing you so fervently urge 
the people to turn from frivolous ways. 

Old Aimes puffed and fanned himself 
with his straw hat. The woman took up 
her book and looked at it. 

“Miss, I knock under. You are right. 
But I don’t mean no harm by usin’ such 
words, and I want to say that they are the 
strongest I ever use. ’Bleeged to you for 
callin’ my attention to’em. But I have 
come to see you toask you a few questions, 
and I hope you won’t think them out of 
place or anything of that sort, for, you see, 
country people pride themselves on bein’ 
more respectable than most any other folks 


I believe,’ 


an active 


I always take 
But we ha’n’t done 


and the meetin’ closed 
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are, and the truth is, they have to be 
mighty particular, and all that sort of thing, 
which | hope you will understand without 
any trouble; and the questions I want to 
ask you are simply these here : How did 
you happen to come here and 

‘“* How did _you happen to.come here ?’ 
the woman broke in, raising her eyes from 
the book, and mildly fixing them upon the 
old man. And she appeared to be making 
a study of him—his squint eyes, his purple 
cheeks, bushy eyebrows, fat nose ; and she 
noticed that the bosom of his cotton shirt 
was unbuttoned at the top. ‘“ But before 
you answer,” she added, still looking at 
him, taking, it seemed, an enjoyable 
measurement of his discomfiture, ‘* let me 
ask you if you would mind buttoning your 
shirt ?” 

‘“‘I-gad! Miss,” the old man puffed, 
‘you are asomethin’ of a Tartar, I reckon. 
I’ve lived here all my life, and have been 
mayor here for ten years, and have worn 
my shirt this way every spell of hot weather, 
and you are the first one to tell me to 
button it. But: dinged— excuse the ex- 
pression, for it’s the strongest I use—I 
say, dinged if I don’t do “t! Now Miss, 
the shirt’s buttoned, so go ahead with 
your rat-killin’, as the feller said.” 

““T have no rat-killing to go on with. I 
merely asked you how you happened to 
come here.” 

“Yes, but dash my hide !—excuse me 
for that expression, if you please, for it is 
about the strongest I use—you’ve got no 
right to ask me that question.” 

‘Well, then, you have no right to ask 
me how I happened to come here.” 

‘Miss, I tell you that I’m the mayor 
of this here town, but we’ll let that pass. 
Would you mind telling me your name ?” 

‘**My father’s name was Lopp, and in 
remembrance of a great-aunt I was called 
Polly.” 

“*Ah, hah! and I reckon it was all right 
to ricollect the old lady and all that sort 
of thing, but from what I can gather from 
the papers Lopp is a sort of Anarchist 
name, ain’t it?” 

“I have never known an Anarchist of 
that name,” the young woman answered, 
smiling. 

“That may be, Miss, but I don’t like the 
name any too well; but we’ll let that pass, 
as the feller said when he seed the wild 
cat.” He was silent long enough to un- 
button the top button of his shirt, and then 
he went on. ‘We understand that you 
have leased the paper here, and we’d like 
to know why, for when a paper is leased, 
there is generally some sort of axe to be 
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ground, so I would like to ask you what 
sort of an axe you have brought with 
you?” 

The woman threw down the book, 
laughed at the old man, and clasping her 
hands back of her head, leaned back, still 
laughing at him. 

**Miss, you are as much tickled as if 
there was a flea on you. Hah? don’t you 
think there’s a flea on you? I have 
generally commanded a good deal of 
respect among women folks, and you 
needn’t laugh at me any more than you 
can help, even if there’s a flea on you; but 
what I want to git at, and 1’m going to git 
at it mighty sudden, is this here. Before 
we can allow you to associate with us we 
must know somethin’ about you, and it is 
as little as you can do to tell us what we 
want to know.” 

‘* You have asked me for my confidence,” 
she said, looking at him with demure 
mockery, “the precious confidence of an 
unprotected woman, and oh! how willingly 
would I give it you but for the fact that I 
have not known you long enough. But I 
confess that you have invited my confi- 
dence by seeking to unbosom yourself.” 
She looked at the old man’s shirt, and he 
puffed and buttoned it. 

** Miss, I’ll be slathered—now that is 
really the strongest expression I use—if 
you don’t sorter git away with me! But 
won’t you tell me somethin’ about 
yourself.” 

“Why, yes, I will give you my tenderest 
confidences.” 

‘*Oh, now here, don’t chaw me! I am 
the mayor of this town, I tell you, and if 
you are goin’ to run a paper here you better 
keep in with me. The city council takes 
ten copies and I could have them cut off 
at any time.” 

She raised her hand as if imploring 
him not to cut them off, and he, looking 
down at his shirt to see if it was buttoned, 
showed his yellow teeth and continued : 
“Yes, you better keep in with me. Man 
tried to run a paper here once without 
keeping in with me, and what do you 
reckon became of him ?” 

“Went to the Legislature, I suppose.” 

“Hah? Whotold you? Dinged if he 
didn’t go there, but he left his paper as 
dead as a padlock.” 

‘“‘T haven’t anything to hide,” she said, 
“and I don’t mind telling you that having 
grown very tired of city life, I have come 
here to rest awhile, but not being able to 
rest without work, I have decided to lease 
this little paper and play with it.” 

‘ Talk like a woman in a show, dinged 
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if you don’t! Not being able to rest with- 
out work is a new one on me, but we will 
let that pass.” 

“ Just as well, I suppose. Yes, it is my 
purpose to live here a year, and then, if I 
like the place well enough, I may remain 
permanently.” 

** Ah, hah ?” said the old fellow. ‘‘ That 
is to say, you might git married, and settle 
down here. Putty good plan, I reckon, 
for I hear ’em say that marriage is about 
played out in the cities. I have seed better- 
looking women than you air; but then I 
reckon you mought do on a pinch, and you 
never can tell just how soon a pinch is 
goin’ to take place. My old woman has 
been dead about two years, and I ‘lowed 
after a while that I might pick me up a 
chunk of a wife—may do so this fall, if my 
corn down here on the creek turns out 
well.” 

*“‘ Your shirt-collar is unbuttoned again,” 
she said. 

‘“*Hang me if I don’t go to the black- 
smith shop and git me a horseshoe nail 
jest to accommodate you! So you are 
goin’ to run the newspaper. Never hearn 
of a woman runnin’ a paper, but I’ve 
heard of ’em riding straddle, and I don’t 
see why a newspaper shouldn’t come next.” 

‘* By the way,” she said, “‘ I should like to 


find some pleasant place to board. I don’t 
care to stay at this hotel.” 

** You are talkin sense now, 
me see. 
from here—just an easy walk—and if you 
don’t mind, you might board there. My 
daughter Nell lives with me, and you’d 


Miss. Let 
I live about a quarter of a mile 


like her. Oh, she eats more books than a 
sheep do straw. She’s always a-chawin’ 
them, and you’d git along well together. 
She’s too smart for this town, and you and 
her could trot together right well. Well, Ill 
send her over to see you. I reckon you 
are all, right, leastwise you understand 
takin’ care of yourself. Good-day.” 

She arose, and as he reached the door 
she called him. 

‘What is it, Miss ?” 

“‘ Nothing, only I hope that you will not 
forget to go by the blacksmith’s shop.” 

The old man puffed and tramped heavily 
down the stairs, and at the bottom he 
found Alf and the other fellows waiting 
for him, ‘‘Don’t put yourselves to no 
uneasiness on her account, gentlemen,” he 
said. ‘* She can take care of herself, and 
if she can’t, I-gad I can take care of her 
or come mighty blame nigh it; but I 
reckon that expression is a little too strong 
for a man that thinks as much of a revival 
as I do, and I ask the Lord to excuse me.” 
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“But hold on and tell us something 
about her,” Alf insisted. 

“T don’t. know a blessed thing about 
her except that she’s all right, and that’s 
all anybody need to know.” 

Shortly a young woman called at the 
hotel, and introduced herself tothe stranger, 
and said that, following the advice of her 
father, she had come to ask Miss Lopp to 
board with her. ‘We have a great big 
old-fashioned house,” she said, “and you 
may have all the room you want, so don’t 
say you won’t. Will you please not say 
you won't.” 

The visitor had taken a seat on the piano 
stool and, not ungracefully, was turning 
half round and then back. She was a 
comely girl, and it was evident that she was 
the belle of the neighbourhood; and it 
was also evident that she cared nothing for 
this distinction, that she had studied and 
read herself beyond any companionship 
that the village might offer, that simply to 
be admired had long grown tiresome to 
her. Miss Lopp never forgot that pleasing 
picture—the dark eyes ‘half humorously 
pleading, the abundant hair caught up here 
and there, asi by graceful and yet care- 
less dips, the pleasing face, and yet a 
countenance bespeaking strength of will, 
physical vigour, and grace. 

‘You must not say you won’t,” the girl 
went on, giving Miss Lopp notimetoanswer, 
“until you know how much in need of a 
sensible companion Iam. Father—and let 
me request you not to pay any attention to 
his strong expressions, for he is really the 
best man you ever saw—well, he does 
everything he can to lighten my loneliness, 
but he can’t do very much, you know, being 
only a man, and I am actually hungry for 
someone to talk to.” 

‘“*T don’t see how I can resist so strong 
an appeal,” Miss Lopp replied. 

“There, I knew you couldn’t say you 
wouldn’t when you were brought to under- 
stand it all. And we’d better go now,’ 
she added, springing off the stool. ‘ You 
shall have a large front room, but it has a 
rag carpet, woven half sentimentally by a 
woman that lives not far from here—by half 
sentimentally I mean that, as she thought 
so much of me, she wove it for half price. 
But you don’t mind that, do you?” 

“What — the sentiment or the 
price ?” 

“Why, the rag carpet, of course. I 
didn’t know but that you might expect 
velvet on the floor.” 

“* My dear child,” said Miss Lopp, “it 
was not the thought of a carpet that 
brought me in this neighbourhood ; and, 
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to tell you the truth, 1 don’t care whether 
the floor is covered with a rag or with 
sawdust.” 

“Oh, I just know that I shall like you, 
because you are not stupid with evenness 
of talk and kiln-dried manners. So come 
on, and we’ll go over right now.” 

And so Miss Lopp was installed in a 
large room in an old-fashioned house. Her 
two front windows commanded the drowsy 
village: the town cow, that looked as 
though she had been patched, having so 
often been scalded by irate housewives ; 
the prowling hog, the sport of every dog 
that found himself without amusement; 
the hitching - rack, where farmers’ nags 
squealed and bit at one another. But the 
two other windows looked on a garden, 
rose-tinted here and there, the dark shade 
lying between rows of high peas, a tangle 
of plum-bushes, a long slope, and a creek. 

The office of the newspaper was found 
in a jumbled state, with black and light 
type mixed together; but, with the assist- 
ance of a boy who had long been an 
apprentice, a decent order was brought 
about, and from the very first number the 
paper showed an improvement. The para- 
graphs were written with a vigour that 
made the villagers wink as though their 
eyes had lighted upon something too bright 
for them; and the editorials on national 
and international subjects were set forth 
with that dignity which the farmer demands 
that his editor shall observe. 
frankness soon wins the confidence of a 
Southern town, and Miss Lopp became so 
evident a favourite that within a month 
after her arrival her paper had gathered up 
an additional circulation of fifty copies—a 
marvellous growth, a newspaper miracle, 
in Broomfield. 

Nell soon learned to pick up type, and 
was therefore Polly’s closest and most 
valued companion. They were rarely seen 
apart, they strolled in the woods like lovers, 
and together they begged contributions to 
the Mite Society. 

One afternoon as they were going home 
to enjoy the cool of the garden, Nell, 
swinging Polly’s hand as they moved along, 
declared that she had never been so happy. 
“I feel that I am useful,” she said; ‘I 
feel that I am the dearest friend of a 
woman who knows something. And do 
you know what I have been thinking of ? 
I have been thinking that we ought to 
make a vow never to separate. I told 
father the other night that I should never 
marry, and if you will take up the same 
resolution, why we will live together. 
There’s the stage, and look, there are 
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three passengers, and 
coming this way.’ 

Polly made no reply, but leaning forward 
looked eagerly at the men. They had 
been looking about them, but upon seeing 
her they came quickly forward, and as they 
approached, one of them called, “ Hello, 
Polly!” and then each one said, “ Hello, 
Polly!” Several of the tow nspeople were 
within heari ing, and they loitered near to 
see what might follow. Polly spoke to the 
strangers, and then requested Nell to walk 
on, and that she would overtake her. Nell 
hesitated. ‘‘ Won’t you please walk on ?” 
Polly insisted. “I'll soon catch up with 
you.” 

Nell obeyed, though not without mut- 
tering an objection, and Polly stood in the 
road talking to the strangers. What could 
it mean? Why were they so familiar with 
her, and why should she desire to see 
them alone? They turned and slowly 
walked towards the stage coach, which was 
to go out again at once, to take passengers 
to the railway ten miles distant ; and Polly 
talked to them in low tones, and then they 
all nodded and smiled. Nell and the vil- 
lagers were watching them, and so was old 
man Aimes ; and just as the three men had 
seated themselves in the coach the old 
man, commanding the driver to wait a 
moment, walked up to the door and said: 

‘“‘T am the mayor of this town.” 

“‘ Sorry for you,” one of the men replied. 

“Well, by Satan’s hoofs, I like that! But 
excuse the expression, for it’s the strongest 
I ever did use ; but what do you mean by 
sneakin’ in here without lettin’ anybody 
know you was comin’, an’ sneakin’ out 
again without lettin’ anybody know why 
you did come? Now, what have you got 
to say?” 

“Shut the door, old man. Tra loo!” 

“Wait!” the old man commanded. 
‘“Who are you, and what did you -want 
with this young woman ?” 

*““Go on, driver. 
And off they went. 

** Miss Polly,” said the old man, turning 
towards the editor, ‘‘ what do it mean ?” 

“Your shirt-collar is unbuttoned again,” 
was all she said. 


men, they are 


? 


So long, old top! 


CHAPTER Il. 


That evening in the house of old man 
Aimes there was a silent supper party. 
Nell’s flowing friendship had been rudely 
checked, and a sharp heel had been set 
upon the old man’s dignity. And it 
looked as though a coldness must neces- 
sarily follow. The strangers had brought 
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a mystery with them, and had left it in the 
village, and in this mystefy stood Polly 
Lopp. 

Not a word had been spoken. Polly 
arose to leave the table. Nell looked up, 
and her countenace was sorrowful, not so 
much that there might be a compromising 
mystery, but that it was kept dark from 
her. 

“* Goin’, Miss Polly ?” Aimes asked. 

“Yes, Iam through with my supper.” 

“But waita moment. Now there’s no 
need of foolishness between us; we are 
your friends, and you ought to speak out. 
Them men comin’ here an’ being so 
familiar-like with you will cause a scandal, 
and it’s for me to determine, as the mayor 
of this town, whether or not I can stand 
by you. But first you must tell me— 
never mind about my shirt bein’ unbut- 
‘ toned and all that sorter thing—you must 
tell me something about them men. Now, 
will you ?” 

“Yes. They came and they went away. 


That is all you need to know.” 
““Not to be a slatherin-—excuse my 
Where did you 


strength—no, it ain’t! 
know them ?” 

“I might have met them in a city.” 

“Hah, what’s that? Might have met 
them in acity; but why? That’s what I 
want to know. Didn’t you hear one of 
them refer to me as ‘old top,’ and 
I’ve been ten years mayor of this town ? 
Hah! didn’t you hear that? And why 
should you have met them in a city or any- 
where else ?’ 

‘When I probably met them years ago, 
perhaps, I was not aware that they were 
going to refer to you as ‘old top.’” 

Nell laughed, and the old man scratched 
his head. ‘ Well, now, we’ll say that you 
couldn’ help meeting them,” he went on, 
‘but we can’t say that you had to become 
so well acquainted with them as to let them 
call you ‘ Polly.’ I-gad! I don’t call you 
‘ Polly,’ and I’m the mayor of this town and 
have been for ten years this comin’ July, 
I-gad! Hope the Lord will, in the mean- 
time, excuse both I-gads. Hah? answer 
me that, will you ?” 

** All that you need to know, Mr. Aimes, 
you shall know in time.” 

“Hah! in time? But what will the 
people of this town think when they come 
to me to find out, and I put them off with 
your sayin’ that they shall know in time ? 
I-gad, Miss, when the people of this town 
want to know a thing there ain’t no sich 
thing as time! The whole scheme is an 
eternity, until they find out; and unless 
they find out before the next election 1’m 
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beaten as sure as a horn, and I’ve been 
mayor so long now that I can’t quit. Set 
down here now and tell us, won’t you ?” 

““Not this evening. Nell, I’m going 
out into the garden.” 

Polly was sitting in the summer-house 
when Nell joined her. They were silent 
for a time, and then Nell said— 

“TI am so sorry that anything should 
have happened. I was as happy as I could 
be until then. Tell me, dear, what it all 
means, and |’ll promise to stand by you, 
no matter what it is, for I do think so 
much of you. I do, Polly; I love you, in 
fact, and now it does grieve me so to have 
anything come between us.” 

Polly took her hand, and, holding it, 
replied— 

“There are many features of life in a 
city, and some of them might seem strange 
to you. That I should have become 
acquainted with those men was a happen- 
ing; that they should have come to this 
place was another happening ; and neither 
happening amounts to enough to cause 
any real uneasiness on the part of my 
friends. Sol beg of you not to let it worry 
you.” 

“Qh, it doesn’t worry me, as far as I am 
concerned ; but what will the people say ? 
Indeed, what won’t they say ?” 

‘Nell, the view and opinion of a village 
are necessarily narrow. Here people are 
suspicious of strangers, and are ever on the 
look-out for the opportunity to suspect one 
another, so it would be quite impossible for 
me to make any explanation that would be 
satisfactory to them.” 

“* But, my dear Polly, you can make an 
explanation that will be satisfactory to me.” 

“Not now, my dear, but after a while 
I will. Your father is calling you.” 

The old man stood at the garden gate, 
whooping the name of his daughter, and 
when she had come to him, having left 
Polly sitting on the bench in the summer- 
house, the old fellow said, ‘“‘ Nell, go into 
the house, and stay there till I come, and 
when I do come I may have some mighty 
interesting news for you.” 

The girl passed on without replyi ing 
and the old man joined Polly in the 
summer-house. He sat down on a bench 
near her, fanning himself with a straw 
hat, and it was some time before he 
spoke. 

“ Hotter ’n it was last night,” he said. 

“Hotter than it was the night before 
last, I think,” the woman replied, 

“‘T-gad! I guess you’re right. You 
always raise me one. Must have played 
poker in your time.” 
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“But if I were to play poker I might 
not always raise; I might sometimes 
simply call.” 

“Gad! I believe you have played; but 
that ain’t what I want to talk about. 
this?” He touched his shirt-collar, and 

with a horeshoe nail. 


See 


it was fastened 
‘“* Been threatenin’ to git it fora long time, 
and got it jest now in honour of you, don’t 
you see. But it ain’t nothin’ to laugh at. 
Will you let me tell you something ?” 

“Yes, I am going to sit here a few 
moments longer.” 

“Don’t exactly like the way you put 
it, but I reckon it’s all right.” He was 
silent, fumbling with the nail at his collar; 
he sighed deeply, threw his hat on the 
ground, thrust his hands into his pockets 
and leaned back against the vine-woven 
lattice- work. And in the twilight she 
could see that his face was hardened and 
his countenance eager. 

““What were you going to tell me?” 
she asked. 

‘* Somethin’ powerful important to both 
of us, but you’ll have to let me git at it in 
my own round-about way. By this time 
the whole town is discussin’ the fact that 
three men, strange men at that, came 
here and called you ‘Polly.’ And mebby 
in the mornin’ they will tell you that you 
better get out. Then what ?” 

“T’ll tell them to go to a place not 
on the school maps, but well located in 
spiritual geography.” 

‘‘ I-gad ! that’s the way to talk to avoid 
strength, but it won’t do to tell ’em no 
such thing. There is a way that the 
whole affair may be made smooth.” 

“‘It is smooth enough now,” she replied. 

*‘T’ll be dinged if it is! It’s as rough 
as a toad’s back; but we can smooth it. 
Now here.” He leaned toward her. “I 
say now here: you marry me, and the 
whole affair will be settled, for they won’t 
dare to talk about the wife of the mayor of 
this town? Hah! what do you say? You 
see that I’ve got about the best place 
around here, and I was down the creek 
yesterday evenin’ and that corn is goin’ to 
turn out monstrous, hah? You can go 
right down to the store and trade out ten 
dollars’-worth at a snort, hah ? Then Nell 
can help you right along in the printing- 
office, and it sha’n’t cost youacent. AsI 
told you once before, you ain’t so powerful 
good lookin’. Your face ain’t got that 
soft look that it ought to have, but we 
can’t expect everything of a woman from 
the city, you know. Oh, I know I’m 
gettin’ old, but I bet a dollar that I can 
jump over that bean-pole right yander.” 
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“I'll take the bet,” she replied. 

“ Hah! what’s that? You don’t want 
to see me jumpin’ round in the garden 
path at night like a toad, do you? 
You wouldn’t like to have it said that you 
married a man simply because he could 
jump over a pole, would you? Look, 
don’t you see I have got this here horse- 
shoe nail jest to please you? Look how 
1 am puttin’ myself out.” 

‘* But you haven’t told me you love me,” 
she said; and in the gathering darkness 
he could see her looking down. 

““Haven’t 1? Well, 1 do—love you well 
enough to let you go the store and trade ten 
dollars’-worth at a snort; and if that ain’t 
love, hanged if I know what it is! Yes, 
I even love you more than that—I’ll let 
you trade out fifteen. Now what do you 
say?” 

‘Mr. Aimes,” she said—and her voice 
was low and sympathetic—“ your earnest 
pleading warms my heart towards you, and 
it therefore grieves me to tell you that I 
am engaged.” 

“The horn spoon, you say. But who 
to? Not to one of them men, I hope ?” 

“No, not to one particularly, but to all 
three.” 

“The off ox, you say. 
marry all three of ’em.” 

““No, I can’t, but I can wait and see 
which one I really want.” 

‘“‘ Miss,” said the old man, catching up 
his hat and arising, ‘“‘ you come mighty 
near being the blamedest creater I ever 
saw.” He stood there fumbling with his 
collar; he took out the nail, held it a 
moment in his hand, and then throwing it 
away, said: “Thar! I have flung up my 
love and your honour out into the bushes! 
Good-night ! ” 

There was a great deal of talk in the 
village, and at one time it appeared that 
the Mite Society, for whose benefit Polly 
had so ardently begged a nickel here and 
there, would issue an edict against her; but 
the tide was finally turned by the president 
of the association, a widow with a business 
eye. She saw that to cut off the news- 
paper was to throw away a valuable 
adjunct, and so it was agreed that Polly 
might remain in the society and rest 
simply under a mild degree of suspicion. 
The question was discussed in the church, 
but the preacher, strong in his belief that 
church notices and abstracts of sermons 
should be printed, called a determined halt. 

How much longer the affair might have 
been discussed, and into what remote and 
executive corners of affrighted virtue it 
might have been dragged, it would be 
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difficult to say; but the arising of a new 
topic put it all aside. And this new topic 
was one of real excitement. Not far away 
in the hills lived a gang of -desperate men, 
‘the Peters Boys” they were called. It was 
known, or at least it was strongly suspected, 
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that they had robbed railway trains. Deter- 
mined efforts on the part of the law had 
failed to bring them to justice; it was 
believed that they formed an alliance with 
the Dalton gang; but this their leader 
denied, and offered on condition of a 
pardon for himself and friends to help the 
officers bring the Daltons into court or to 
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kill them. ‘This offer was accepted. The 
Daltons were killed or so badly crippled 
that nothing further was to be feared from 
them. Well, after this, the Peters gang 
fought off the temptation to rob trains, but 
could not forego the pleasurable recreation 


THE DOUBLE ROAK OF A SHOT-GUN, 


of riding into a village now and then and 
shooting out the lights. So, just about the 
time the talk concerning Polly and the 
three men was sinking to a mere whisper 
of dying scandal, the Peters brothers rode 


into Broomfield, shot the town cow, 
wounded the prowling hog, and shattered 
a lamp in the meeting-house. This was 
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the greatest outrage that had ever been 
put upon that part of the country, and old 
man Aimes, with his shirt unbuttoned, 
puffed up and down the street and swore 
that if anyone would go with him he would 
ride after the scoundrels. But everybody 
was busy. The sheriff was behind with his 
tax list, the constable wasn’t feeling well; 
and while the citizens were discussing 
their inability to avenge themselves Polly 
came up and said that she would go with 
Mr. Aimes. 

“‘T-gad!” said the old fellow, looking 
upon her with a new admiration, “ you’ll 
drive me to the shop to get another horse- 
shoe nail; but I think too much of you to 
see you put yourself in such danger. Let’s 
wait a while.” 

In the next number of her paper Polly 
scored the rascals, and this produced a 
scare. The people said that the Peters 
brothers would surely come back and 
riddle the town. And within a week 
afterwards they did come back, shouting, 
galloping through the streets. In fright 
the people sought their homes. The 
mauraders dashed about, firing. They 
galloped up to the printing-office and 
fired at the windows. And then from the 
inside came a puff of smoke, and one of 
the Peters fell out of the saddle. Then 
arose a furious mé/ée, firing right and 
left, but the steady hand within the office 
fired again, and out of a saddle dropped 
another man. Suddenly there was a new 
excitement among the marauders, and 
from behind a goods box came the double 
roar of a shot-gun. The Peters brothers, 
those not on the ground, ducked their 
heads and dashed away, and when Polly 
stepped out, Nell, with a gun in her hand, 
came from behind the box. “I was 
watching,” she said, “‘and I thought you 
needed me.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Three men had been dangerously wounded, 
and the law. now brave enough, took charge 
of them. Polly and Nell were heroines. 
The president of the Mite Society 
called a special meeting in their honour, 
and old man Aimes made a speech, 
with his shirt-collar buttoned almost tight 
enough to choke him. Now it was 
declared that Polly should never leave the 
village ; and it was also avowed that if she 
wanted to be acquainted with three men 
from away off somewhere it was her right, 
and it was nobody’s business if she had 
chosen to engage herself to them. 

One afternoon Aimes called at the office 


and told Nell to go home. ‘“ Go right on 
now and wait there till 1 come,” he said, 
thinking to whisper to her, but speaking 
loudly enough to be heard out in the 
street. ‘“‘ Yes, right now, and when I do 
come I may have a mighty interesting 
piece of news for you.” 

Nell went out, and Polly knew what was 
coming. The old man sat down. “Little 
cooler than it was yistiday,” he said. 

“Yes,” she replied, “ cooler than it was 
day before yesterday.” 

“Gad! I reckon you’re right. Say, do 
you ricollect that some time ago I told 
you about my field of corn down the 
creek? Well, you ought to see it now. 
Seventy-five or a hundred bushels to the 
acre. And you know that I told you that 
you might even spend fifteen dollars. Of 
course you ricollect it, for how could a 
woman, and as brave a woman as you, ever 
forget it? Well, I have been thinking the 
matter over since then, and I have come 
to the conclusion that you may spend 
twenty dollars at a snort. Now what do 
you think of it?” 

‘But you don’t owe me anything,” she 
replied. 

“No, but I want to give it to you, don’t 
you see—give it to you to spend at a snort, 
hah? I want to marry you, don’t you 
understand ?” 

“Mr. Aimes, you are too brave a man to 
throw yourself away.” 

“Now, look here, don’t you come a- 
twittin’ of me. I was goin’ to help you 
shoot them fellows; but hang it, Nell took 
the gun and slipped away with it before I 
could get to the house. I can’t run as fast 
as I could at one time.” 

‘‘ But I sawyourunning through the street, 
and a deer couldn’t have been faster.” 

“You are right, and I was runnin’ for 
the gun.” 

“‘ But you were not running toward your 
house.” 

“No, of course not; for I knew that 
Nell had tuk my gun, and I was goin’ after 
another one. And it’s a good thing for 
them that I didn’t get it. But let us git 
down to business. I have been thinkin’ 
the matter over, and I have come to the 
conclusion that I can’t git along very well 
without yeu, and I know Nell can’t. Why, 
look here: you ought to be a mother to 
that girl, hah ? Didn't she risk her life to 
help you? And ain’t such courage as that 
deserving of a mother? It’s easy enough 
to be a mother to her.” 

“Yes, but I can’t very well be a mother 
to both of you.” 


“The horn spoon! I don’t want youto 
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be a mother to me—want you to be a wife 
to me.” 

“ | think a great deal of you, Mr. Aimes.” 

“*Bleeged to you, I-gad!” 

“And I will break my engagement to 
those three men, and engage myself to you 
for one year.” 

“Cut it down, and I’m with you.” 

“ All right ; we ’ll say three months.” 

** And will you swear you won’t fool me?” 

“I’ll swear that I will not break the 
engagement unless you are willing.” 

** But here! You won’t cut up no caper 
in the meantime that will cause me to draw 
off, hah? All right now; it’s a go; and 
I'll tell that old woman to weave another 
rag carpet.” He stopped at the door, 
turned about, and remarke d: “ Ain’t quite 
as chilly as it was yistidy.” 

And before she could reply, he had 
lounged into the street, and was hastening 
home to tell his daughter of his happiness. 
When Polly reached home, just as twilight 
was tangling itself amid the dead vines in 
the garden, she found Nell standing at the 
gate, waiting for her. The girl was nervous, 
and she opened the gate with a jerk. 

“What have you told father?” she 
asked when Polly passed through the 
gate. ‘* Don’t go into the house just yet ; 
wait here a moment. What have you told 
father ?” she repeated. 

Polly stood there laughing at her, but 
she grew more nervous. 

“It is nothing to laugh at,” she said. 
“You told me—or, that is, you agreed— 
that we should never marry, and that we 
should live together.” 

“Don’t be worried : 
with him.” 

“But, Polly, that was no way to joke 
with an old man. He is one of the best 
men in the world, and all that; but you 
don’t want to marry even the best man.” 

“Tt will work out all right, Nell. Don’t 
worry over it.” 

** But how can it work out all right ?” 

** Wait, and you shall see.” 

“Yes, and that’s what you said about 
those three men, and that hasn’t worked 
out all right yet. I have tried so hard to 
understand you, Polly, but sometimes I 
just can’t. Why do you wish to mystify me : ? 
Haven’t I always been frank with you ?’ 

“Yes; too frank perhaps.” 

“That ’s what I sometimes think myself. 
But here comes father.” 

The old man came out, wearing a horse- 
shoe nail mounted as a breastpin. 

“* Father,” said the girl, “if I were you, 
I would take off that fool thing and throw 
it away.” 


I was only joking 


‘“* Throw away my betrothal pledge, hah ? 
Not much. You goon into the house, and 
Polly and I will walk down and look at 
that bottom field of corn by moonlight.” 

“I don’t care to walk this evening,” 
Polly replied.” ‘I’m too tired.” 

“All right; we’ll wait till some other 
time. But say, you might let me kiss you 
once just for luck.” 

“No, you’ve had luck enough. By-the- 
way, there is a clause that I must insert in 
our contract, and that is this: if you speak 
to me again or to anyone about our com- 
pact the engagement shall be instantly 
broken. There! not a word, or I'll break 
it right now.” 

To observe the new clause required on 
the old man’s part a strong exertion of 
will; and sometimes, in babbling about 
his bottom field of corn, he approached 
the danger line. News of the engagement 
got out, but the old fellow swore that he 
had told no one; but he had been seen 
talking to the president of the Mite 
Society, and it was known that she had 
spread the report. And she said many 
things that were not complimentary to 
Polly : said that she had come to Broom- 
field merely to catch a husband. She even 
stopped Polly in the street and asked her 
when the marriage was to take place. 

“It seems of deep concern to you,” 
Polly replied. 

“Oh, not at all, I’m sure. I just merely 
happened to think of it. I don’t care if 
you marry him to-day, I’m sure. He’s 
nothing to me, goodness knows. And so 
far as that’s concerned, I could have 
married long ago. I suppose the match 
will be very suitable. He’s getting old, 
and you are not so very young yourself. 
Those city women have a knack of hiding 
their age, too. Oh, yes, I should think 
that you are very well suited. It’s nothing 
to me, I’m sure.” 

“Good ! and I hope that you will accept 
an invitation to my wedding.” 

“Oh, I am the last person in the world 
to go to weddings. Of course, if it’s a 
romantic affair I don’t mind going, but a 
cut-and-dried marriage never did catch 
me. Oh, by the way, what will those 
three strange men think ?” 

“*T don’t know, but I have invited them 
to the wedding.” 

“Miss, I must say that you are about 
the curiousest critter I ever saw, and it 
strikes me that the less a body has to do 
with you the better it will be for ’em.” 

Several months passed, and the ex- 
piration of the lease was approaching. 
And so was the time set for Polly's 
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marriage. The bottom field had yielded 
lavishly, and the old man wore a new 
homespun suit. ‘‘ You know we had a sort 
of contract,” he said to Polly, one evening. 
“Ves, but if you speak of the engage- 
ment I ’Il break it.’ 
‘“‘T-gad! you’ve got me wound up in a 


“THROW AWAY MY BETROTHAL 


close place. I'd like to ask you if it ain’t 
about time you were gettin’ your dress 
ready, and all that sort of thing.” 
“Look out now, Mr. Aimes.” 

The old man ducked his head as though 
a stone had been thrown at him. “ All 
right, Miss, but don’t forget to blow the 
horn when you are ready.” 
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It was morning, and Polly and Nell 
were sitting in the parlour at home. 
Polly said that as the lease was about to 
expire, there was no need of going to the 
office. ‘‘We will wait,” she said, “‘ and 
let the owner of the paper come here if 
he wants to see us.” 


PLEDGE ?” 
“Do you think of taking it again?” 
Nell asked, with a touch of sadness in her 
voice. 
**No, I think not.” 
“So then you are 
marrying my father.” 
**No, I think not.” 
“You think not ? 


in earnest about 


” 


Don’t you know ? 
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“Yes, I think I do.” 

‘ Polly, you have one of your mysterious 
fits to-day. What’s the use in keeping 
up this foolishness? ‘Tell him that you 
can’t marry him. You have let it run on 
so long already that he has gone to the 
expense of getting a new suit of clothes.” 

“Yes, but he hasn’t any more clothes 
now than he needs.” 

Nell sighed, and Polly dreamily looked 
out into the garden. ‘‘ Your coming and 
your stay has been a romance to me, 
Polly, and now it must end.” She sat 
with her elbows on a table, and medita- 
tively and deftly was touching her hair. 
The sunlight, streaming through the high 
window, fell upon her, illumined her, and 
the sad glow of a wish-dream was in her 
eyes. Out in the road, dodging about, 
stalked a young man, a smitten clown, 
dying to catch a glimpse of her. ‘‘ Yes, your 
coming was so strange a romance, bringing 
to me a mind that I could admire, and 
now the music must end in a dry cackle.” 

Polly went to her, leaned over her, 
kissed her. ‘Your romance may not 
end,” she said. ‘‘But suppose that I 
should tell you that your romance had 
been brought by a circus woman.’ 

“You a circus woman? _ I didn’t know 


that they were so noble and brave.” 


“I did not say that I was a circus 
woman, but suppose I were one, and 
suppose those three men came to persuade 
me to go back into the ring ?” 

“Oh, you are clearing up one mystery. 
Go on and you may clear up another.” 

“‘ But is there any other mystery to be 
cleared up ?” 

“No, not exactly a mystery; but how 
are you going to satisfy father that you 
should not marry him?” 

“*Oh, probably he will laugh at the idea 
to-morrow,” 

‘“* But why should he, when his mind is 
now so set upon it? Do you think that 
he will decline to marry you because you 
have been a circus woman ?” 

** No, not particularly.” 

“Oh, you are becoming mysterious 
again, Polly. Why don’t you be absolutely 
frank with me ?” 

“‘T will be, but not until after twelve 
o'clock to-day.” 

‘There you go again, leading me into 
deeper and darker water; but I suppose I 
must accept your terms. Who is that out 
there that keeps gazing in here ?” 

** Some fellow desperately gone on you. 
Shall I go out and knock him down ?” 

‘Goodness, no! He is doing no par- 
ticular harm. But I wish he would go away.” 
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‘You don’t like admirers, do you ?” 

“ The right sort of admirers—y es. But 
to be admired by ignorance is the record 
of a very poor victory. 

In Polly’s eyes was the light df strong 
admiration as she looked at the giri. 

“You surprise me nearly every day,’ 
she said. “I did not expect to find sO 
bright a creature in this dingy place.” 

“* Oh,” Nell laughed, “you think I am 
bright just because the place is dingy. It 
doesn’t take much of a butterfly to look 
pretty when it settles in the mud.” 

Polly was silent, meditative ; and when 
she spoke again there was in her voice a 
new tone—a tremulous sadness. 

‘**I1’m one of the shrewd children of the 
world,” she said, “‘and you are a clover- 
scented child of the meadow ; but simple as 
you are, yours is awisdom that I could never 
reach. There’s that idle fellow leaning 
on the fence. Shall I drive him away?” 

“I wish you would tell him that he is 
annoying me. No; it might hurt his 
feelings.” 

This made Polly laugh so loudly that 
the fellow, thinking that the women were 
making fun of him, strode away. ‘ One, 
to contemplate your tenderness,” said the 
woman of the world, “‘ would scarcely think 
that you had ever turned loose a double- 
barrel shot-gun amid a lot of men.” 

“Oh, I did that for you, and if I had 
thought that the fellow out there was 
annoying you, I should have driven him 
away long ago.” 

“My dear, I might take that as a 
rebuke,” Polly replied, ‘‘ but I won't,” she 
added quickly. 

Nell got up, brushing the sunbeams 
out of her eyes, and walked about the 
room. “I feel so strange to-day,” she 
said. ‘Something must surely be going to 
happen. I wish that editor would come 
over here and beg you to take his paper 
for another year.” 

“Perhaps he couldn’t induce me to 
take it.” 

“Oh, but you are not thinking of going 
with the circus again, are you?” 

** You shall soon see what | intend to do.” 

“But don’t do anything to separate us.” 
Polly had begun to read a newspaper. 
‘Did you hear what I said? Now, what 
can be in that paper to interest you so ?’ 

‘“‘I was just reading about a peculiar 
organisation that I happen to know some- 
thing about. Some time ago an old man, 
a crank, died at Chicago, having willed 
his money to a club, or rather to several 
trustees who were to form such a club as | 
he should name. It was to be called the 
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Test Club, and was to have but thirty 
members. When a _ candidate should 
apply for a membership, a test was to be 
imposed upon him, and if he carried it 
out faithfully he was to be admitted as a 
member, and thereafter share in the 
dividends arising from certain investments; 
and as the dividends were large, there was 
a rush for membership. And I see by 
this article that a woman demands the 
right to apply for membership, vowing 
that she is willing to undergo any test 
that may be imposed upon her.” 

“What nonsense!” was the girl’s com- 
ment. ‘A woman ought to know that so 
soon as she gets out of her real sphere she 
is robbed of her force, the power that she 
should wield over men.” 

“I don’t know much about the power 
that women wield,” Polly replied, ‘‘ but I 
think that a woman would make a good 
ring-master.” 

‘*A ring-master, Polly ? 
mean ?” 

‘“‘ Why, a ring-master in a circus.” 

““Oh. But why should you so frequently 
refer to the circus? I just believe that 
you intend to run away and leave us.” 

“IT think not. By the way, what time 
does the stage come in?” 

“The first one comes in a little after 
eleven. Why do you want to know ?” 

“Oh, I just happened to think of it.” 

“But why didn’t you think of it 
before ?” 

“‘ And as for that matter,” Polly quickly 
replied, ‘‘why don’t we happen to think 
about everything before ?” 

They laughed at each other, and Nell, 
seizing her friend, pretended that she was 
going to put her out of the house, but 
Polly, taking hold of her arms, gave her 
an easy upward swing and stood her on a 
chair. ‘‘Gracious alive!” Nell cried, 
springing down, “how strong you are! 
Did riding a horse in a circus make you so 
muscular ?” 

“‘ Perhaps riding a horse was not all I 
did. I might have handled cannon-balls.” 

“T should think you did! Oh,” she 
suddenly exclaimed, looking through the 
window, ‘“‘yonder come those three 
strange men.” 

Polly arose, and glancing at the clock, 
said, “‘I am going to my room, and you 
must entertain them until I come down. 
I won’t be long.” 

“‘ But let me tell them that you don’t 
wish to see them. They will persuade 
you to go away with them.” 

“No; tell them that I shall be down in 
a few moments.” 


137. February 1895. 


What do you 


She hastened up the stairs. 
came to the door. 

“* May we come in?” one of them asked. 

She invited them in, with a certain stiff- 
ness of manner, and when they had sat 
down, one of them asked— 

“Where ’s Polly ?” 

*“* Miss Lopp has gone to her room. She 
will be down soon. Do you wish to see 
her on very important business ?” 

** Well, rather.” 

“* But if you have any word for her, why 
can’t I take it ?” 

““Oh, I guess we’d better see her.” 

“I hope you won’t persuade her to go 
away.” 

“* Ah ! 
take it?” 

“Yes, devoted friends.” 

“Nice girl,” said the man. 
coarse, but e 

** She is not coarse, Sir.” 

“No? Allright then, I thought she was. 
Don’t know very much about women myself, 
but I thought she was a little coarse.” 

“I should think, Sir, that you should 
strive to be more of a gentleman than to 
call her coarse. She is the noblest and 
bravest creature in the world.” 

“That so! Never saw her tried. Is 
that she stamping around upstairs ?” 

Nell made no answer, and they sat in 
silence. After a while they heard Polly 
coming downstairs. The door opened 
and out stepped—a man. Nell uttered a 
sharp cry and covered her face with her 
hands. The man approached her, and 
bending over her, said, “‘ 1 was a candidate 
for admission into that club, and the test 
was that I should be a woman for one year.” 

**Oh!” she sobbed, ‘‘and I have told you 
things that I should not have told anyone.” 

“Yes,” he replied, still bending over her, 
“and you have shown me the purest mind 
and the noblest heart that man has ever 
found.” He leaned further over and whis- 
pered to her, and the face that she turned 
up to his was radiant with a confused hap- 
piness. Just at this moment old Aimes 
stalked in. ‘ Where’s Polly?” he asked. 
““Why, what’s the meaning of all this ? 
Hah! You don’t mean re 

“TI have been Polly,” a man said, 
bowing to him, ‘‘ but now I am George 
Hadley, and this daughter of yours, the 
sweetest woman that lives, is to be my wife.” 

“A man, hah? A man from fust to 
last! Well, say now, young feller, I 
knowed it all the time, and I was jest 
waiting to see how long you could keep it 
up. I’ve been mayor of this town too 
long to be fooled, I tell you, hah ?” 


G 


The men 


you have become friends, I 


“A little 
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WAS _ sitting 

upon my door- 

step endea- 

vouring to get 
dust out of my latch-key with the root 
of a geranium, when the man upon the 
beat turned his bull’s-eye upon me. 

‘* Fine night, sir,” said he. 

‘* It’s nothing of the sort,” 
a detestable night, 
warmer, and colder.” 

‘* Ah,” said he as he fixed his lantern 
upon my key, ‘‘ you gents ain’t used to it, 
perhaps ; and stone ain't particler warm 
to sit upon at any time. Got something 
in your key, ain’t you?” 

‘* Do you suppose I would be trying to 
yet it out with this walking stick if there 
were not ?” cried I testily. 

‘*No, I suppose not,” said he philo- 
sophically, ‘* but it’s bad, though. Gent 
down the road got something in his key 
the other night, and when I knocked the 
folks up, he found he’d come to the wrong 
house. It’s astonishing how they took 
on. You wouldn’t think it, would you ? but 
there’s scarce a night goes by as I don’t 
knock up some family or other. Always 
the same thing, too ; window open, back 
or front, kitchen or parlour, but window 
open. Why, last Sunday, the folks at 
twenty-two went to bed with the kitchen 
window right slap up; and when I rung 
‘em out, what d’you think, the gentleman 
swore at me from the landing. 

‘** Can’t you see that there’s bars ?’ says 
he. ‘You must be a fool.’ 


said 1; ‘* it’s 
as cold as a foot- 


1 We. 


By 
WILFRED 
WEMLEY. 


*** Fool or not,’ says I, ‘I’m doin’ me 


duty, and I don’t let go o’ this bell until 
you come down.’ 

** Well, he did come down, and next day 
he wrote up to the station. 
thanks I got.” 

**You’re a public martyr,” 


That’s all the 


said I, 
whistling half a sonata into the key to 
dislodge the dust ; ‘‘ do they always treat 
you like that?” 

‘* Well,” he replied, shooting his light 
up to my attics as though he hoped to see 
a burglar looking out of the window, 
‘**not all of ’em ; sometimes I get a drop 
of whiskey. I’m a public servant, you 
see, and the other day, the Colonel over 
the road there give me half-a-crown for 
moving a drunken cook he’d got in the 
place.” 

‘**You moved a cook on!” said I, 
aghast. ‘‘ Why, every dead policeman must 
have turned in his grave; I wonder you 
like to walk at night.” 

He laughed in a sickly sort of way at 
the satire, and then went on with it. 
‘*Fact was,” he _ continued, 

Colonel came to me and said, 

***My cook’s drunk, and I want her 
turned out of my ’all.’ 

** And! says, ‘ It can’t be done, Colonel, 
not even for you. If she’s to be put out, 
some party inside that house must do it ; 
but you get her on the pavement, and me 
and my mates will look after her sharp 
enough.’” 

** And what then?” I asked. 

** Why, he run her out himself; but not 

G 2 


‘* the 
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first time, though. It was a windy night, 
you must know, and just as he got her to 
the hall door, which was propped open, it 
went bang in his face, and he had to 
begin again. Then her dress split down 
the back, and he couldn’t get a purchase 
on her—quite an hamateur job altogether.” 


‘*1T’s ALL THE WAY YOU CATCH HOLD OF EM, 
COLONEL.” 


‘* And you moved her on when she was 
upon the pavement ?” 

‘You've got it exactly; she was then 
under my jurisdiction, and the law per- 
mitted me to preserve the public peace. 
As I said to the Colonel after I’d done it, 
‘It’s all the way you catch hold of ’em, 
Colonel,’ and so it is.” 

‘* Well,” said I, ‘if you could catch 
hold of the dust in this key, we might get 
into that dining-room, and find a decanter ; 
I suppose you wouldn’t mind a little 
whiskey.” 


He made no answer to this ; but almost 
before the words were out of my mouth, 
he had opened the garden gate, and was 
at my side. Then unbuckling his great 
coat and taking the key as one about to 
perform a surgical operation, he turned 
the light of his lantern upon, it and 

in two minutes he had done 
what the root of a geranium 
would not do in twenty. 

My next question concerned 
himself alone. 

‘*Water?” I asked him; 
but he made such a wry face 
at the suggestion that | 
handed him the decanter, and 
when he had taken some in a 
mug, he thought he would 
stand upon the door-step 
again, fearing that an in- 
spector might pass by. 

‘*Tell me,” I asked, as I 
gave him a cigarette, ‘‘ what 
would happen if you were 
seen drinking in here ?” 

‘* Ah,” said he, ‘‘ that de- 
pends whether you asked the 
inspector to drink too. If you 
did, he wouldn’t make a note 
of it—otherwise you'd be like 
to get degraded—or second 
time, the sack.” 

‘** And for smoking ?” 

‘* Fined half-a-crown.” 

‘* How long are you on this 
beat to-night?” 

‘*T came on at ten, and | 
sha’n’t go back to the station 
until six. Ten at night to six 
in the morning is the usual 
night spell; but when the 
weather’s very cold, we some- 
times get off at four.” 

‘*And what = about 
work ?” 

‘* Why, that’s divided into 
two spells. The man who goes 
on at six in the morning comes 

off at ten, but he’s on again from two till 
six. The relief man works from ten till 
two, and again from six till ten. Then 
there’s fixed-point duty either from five at 
night until one next morning, or from 
nine in the morning until five at night. 
We work alternate months night and 
day duty—and precious hard work it is.” 

** How about the pay ?” said I. 

** You begin with twenty-four shillings 
a week if married, and twenty-three 
shillings if single; but there’s forty 
pounds of coal for you every week in 


day 
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winter, and twenty pounds in summer. 
The single men live at the station, and 
that’s comfortable enough so far as this 
division is concerned. There’s two of us 
share a bedroom, and a cook on the 
premises prepares us a dinner, for which 
the men club together ; but you’ve got to 
cook your own breakfast and tea, and 
you buy all your own food.” 

‘* And in your spare time?” 

‘* There’s a billiard-room in the station, 
and books ; but I ain’t much of a reader 
myself. Mostly, though, you’re glad to 
lie down a spell, particlerly if you’ve been 
out all night. What’s the good of ‘The 
Pilgrim’s Progress’ to a man with his feet 
nipped by the snow ; it ain’t no good at 
a 

He was very decisive in this, so I gave 
him another cigarette, and turned the 
subject. 


and he must pass the doctor. When I 
went up, I thought the gentleman was 
going to get inside me. Punch, bless yer 
’art ; he lay into me with his fist just the 
same as if | was a carpet, and then 
he made me jump off a table. After 
that I had to pass an examination 
in the first four rules of summing, and 
they made me read and write. Stiff exami- 
nation it is too, if you ain’t a scholard.” 

‘*Then I suppose you became a police- 
man at once?” 

**Oh, no, it wasn’t as easy as that. 
When I'd passed, and accepted the condi- 
tions to pay all my debts, and give my 
whole time to the police-service, | had to 
supply the names of my last two employers, 
and to get them to make a declaration 
that I’d served them faithfully. This form 
is sent to the local station for the in- 
spector there to make inquiries, and ii 


‘€ WHAT'S THE GOOD OF THE ‘ PILGRIM’S PROGRESS’ TO A 


MAN WITH HIS FEET NIPPED BY THE SNOW 


‘“‘ Tell me,” I asked, ‘‘ how does a man 
get into the police-force ?” 

‘¢ Ah,” said he,” that’s along business. 
When I was sworn, I wrote to 22, White- 
hall Place, and they sent me a bundle of 
papers setting out the qualifications. 
You see, a man who wants to be in the 
police mustn’t be more than twenty-seven 
years of age; he must stand clear 5 ft. 
7 in., he mustn’t have too much flesh, 


” 


folks speak well for you, you may sit 
down and wait until there is a vacancy. 
I waited three weeks, but some of them 
are kept a month or two before there's 
work ready for them.” 

‘* What sort of a kit did you get?” I 
inquired, interested in the business ; but 
he rattled off the answer as one to whom 
the subject was clear. 

‘*Two greatcoats, two dress tunics, 
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one cape, two pair of trousers, two pair 
of boots, two helmets, one armlet, one 
whistle, one lantern guard, one belt, one 
truncheon and case ’—and all this he said 
in a breath. 

‘And you like the work ?” 
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walk then? No, sir, the instinct when to 
hit a man with your truncheon, and when 
to fall back on the frog’s march, is as much 
a part of you as your nose. As I said to 
a chap playing the cornet outside the 
‘Princess’ last night, ‘I was born a 


Re a 


eS 


**1’D SOONER HAVE A MOUTHFUL OF COLD MUTTON SITTING ON A CHAIR, THAN A WHOLE 
YORKSHIRE PIE IN A COAL-HOLE,.” 


** Oh, I like it well enough—but then a 
man’s born a policeman or he ain’t. It’s 
true that they drilled us at the Wellington 
Barracks for three weeks before we were 
taken on, but what’s the good of the 
Goose Step when you’ve got a ‘drunk’ 
on the floor, and three of you can’t hold 
him, Is it on one leg that you want to 


policeman, and you was ‘born to be moved 
on, so horf you get.’” 

‘*But aboqut your beat—do you always 
work the same streets ?” 

‘* Generally for some months. I've got 
this road, and the two next with the cross 
turnings joining them—and I go just 
where I like. If there’s anything sus- 
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picious, | may work one street for a couple 
of hours; but whether I begin on the 
right hand or the left at the start, that 
depends entirely on the sergeant in 
charge.” 

‘* Is it a dangerous beat ?” 

‘Well, I don’t know as it is. A few 
‘drunks’ on Saturday, and occasionally 
a gent who wants some assistance. 
They’re rum uns, too, are some ‘ drunks.’ 
Last Saturday now, there was a man on 
his back in the High Street, just like an 
umbrella with the stick broke ; and when 
I picked him up, he went like a lamb. I 
walked him near half a mile without his 
saying a word, when all of a sudden he 
stopped, and cried out, ‘Constable, I’ve 
a present for you;’ and with that he hit 
me a bang atween the eyes, and sent me 
down clean off my legs. I’ve got the 
mark here now.” 

‘“He wasn’t let off with a fine, was 
he?” 

‘*No, they give him six weeks without 
the option. And quite right too, or there 
wouldn’t be many policemen for the work. 
If you was thinking of giving a purty, 
I'd say to you, ‘Do what you like, 
but don’t lay hands upon the police?’ It 
costs money, and magistrates don’t take 
fines easy when the force has been kicked. 


Otherwise, if a chap goes to the station 
in a gentlemanlike sort of way, we often 
let him out when he’s sober, and there’s 
an end of it.” 

‘* You don’t charge him at all?” 

‘* Not necessarily, if we don’t know him, 


and he’s gone quiet. It’s in the discretion 
of the inspector.”’ 

‘*And you never took a burglar?” 

‘*T can’t say that I did—not the real 
thing. I had a mana year ago who was 
coming out of an empty house with a 
bundle of coats and boots as big as a hay- 
rick, and I nearly lost him too. Whatdo 
you think he did? Why, he chucked the 
bundle at me saying, ‘ Alright, I'll go 
quiet,’ and while I was trying to get the 
coats and things off my chest, he bolted 
up the road. It was lucky for me that 


I’d blown my whistle, for he went straight 
round the corner into the arms of my 
mate.” 

At this point in the interesting dialogue, 
I had begun to shiver with the cold of 
the raw night; and he, I thought, being 
a public servant, would not be the better 
for any more strong drink. So I asked 
him the question that had been long upon 
my lips—and asked it timidly. 

‘* Ts it true,” said I, ‘‘ that every police- 
man is the friend of all the cooks in his 
neighbourhood ?” 

‘* Well,” said he, ‘‘ I'll tell you straight 
—every man expects to have a house or 
so where he’s sure of a welcome.” 

‘* A very natural feeling,” said I, ‘‘ and 
I suppose the welcome is hearty some- 
times.” 

‘** Depends on the way the family lives,” 
said he ; ‘‘ but, bless you, there’s not much 
in it. For my part, I'd sooner have a 
mouthful of cold mutton sitting on a 
chair, than a whole Yorkshire pie in a 
coal-hole. It’s against your respect, if 
you’ve got any, to have to stoop to that 
sort of thing.” 

‘* And a man would have to stoop in a 
coal-hole,” I suggested. 

He roared with laughter at the sally. 

** Yes,” he cried, ‘‘ I could put up with 
it three years ago, but now I find it best 
to promise to marry °em—providing you 
haven’t more than one in each division. 
What’s itall come to? A bit of string on 
the pavement, and something cold at the 
end of it—and while you’re opening the 
parcel, a sergeant on the top of you. No, 
give me a nice warm kitchen, and the 
cook able to introdooce me.” 

‘* Well,” said I, *‘ that’s praiseworthy— 
but don’t you hear a step on the pave- 
ment? It sounds like one of your men.” 

‘* Blazes !” cried he, ‘‘ it’s my sergeant,” 
and with that he cast a sidelong glance 
at the whiskey decanter; but seeing it 
empty, he was off like a shot. As he 
said to me on the following evening, he 
knew the time of day—but I never doubted 
it, 





By SIR CHARLES SEDLEY. 


As Amoret with Phillis sat 
ne evening on the plain , 
And saw the charming Strephon wait 
To tell the nymph his pain ; 
The threatening’ danger to remove 
he whispered in her ear: 
Ah! Phillis if you would not love, 
This shepherd do not hear, 
one ever had so strange an art, 
IS passion to conve 
Into a lis'ning virgins ‘heart, 
nd steal her soul away. 
Fly, Fly betimes, for fear you give 
ceasion for your fate. 
‘In vain, said she , ‘in vain I strive, 
as! “tis now too late. 





N the course of his life Mr. Hamilton 
Vyse had suffered from few ungrati- 
fied desires. A kind Providence had 


endowed him with wealth, a sufficiency of 
good looks, and that comfortable self- 
esteem which makes a man dogmatise in 
club-rooms, and regard the foibles of 
humanity with a pitying smile. Therefore 
he saw no reason why he should begin to 


balk his inclinations when fate and 
pheasants led him to Little Speedwell 
Manor and the society of a shy child of 
eighteen, scarcely out of the schoolroom, 
with a complexion like a wild-ros., and 
the longest lashes he had seen. 

Her simplicity charmed him—every 
excess has its reaction, and he had played 
on the fin-de-sidcle string for a long time. 
Thus it was with a pleased consciousness 
of his own fine calibre in being susceptible 
to a pure influence, that he settled himself 
to extract the fullest possible amount of 
enjoyment from his piquant wooing. 

On her side was admiration, flavoured 
with a wondering gratitude ; on his side, 
genuine passion and an attempt to per- 
suade himself that he was capable of con- 
tentment in a cottage with her, maugre 
an uneasy suspicion that he was hum- 
bugging himself unsuccessfully in the 
effort to be picturesque—a latter-day 
pastoral, in fact, with a dash of Bond 
Street perfumery mingling with the odour 
of the roses. 

He married her, of course, and for six 
delightful weeks, spent in the garden of 
Normandy, he kissed her shoes. Then 
they came to town, and he gave her a big 
house, servants she was afraid of, and 


acquaintances with whom she had not a 
thought in common, and no more notion 
how to entertain than the child she was. 

He had not missed these social acquire- 
ments in her hitherto, but now it dawned 
upon him that there might be drawbacks 
in absolute unconvention. Before long, 
too, it came to his ears, through the 
medium of club-gossip, that a woman, 
whose opinion he highly valued, had been 
heard to wonder whatever Hamilton Vyse 
could have seen in that gauche little school- 
girl. And whispers floated about that 
she had money, and that perhaps he had 
not nursed his patrimony with the care 
credited to him. Conscious rectitude 
permitted him to laugh at the latter innu- 
endo, but the aspersion on his taste 
rankled in the mind of a vain man. He 
resolved to observe his wife dispassion- 
ately, as a stranger, to see if the verdict 
had been justified ; and only succeeded in 
criticising her with the jaundiced eyes of 
mortification. The result was disillusion 
—bitter and complete. His marriage was 
a mistake—the biggest mistake of his 
life. 

At first she guessed nothing of the con- 
clusion he had come to, but by and by, 
when the shape of her nose and the colour 
of her hair ceased to delight him, he took 
no pains to conceal that he regarded her 
shyness as stupidity, and that her 
solecisms made him hot. And the girl’s 
sensitive nature shrank under his dis- 
pleasure, and the consciousness that he 
was watching her every action had the 
effect of augmenting her timidity and 
reserve. 
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He upbraided her, and she cried. The 
last remnant of his love for her died then ; 
he hated a crying woman. 

She bored him frightfully, there was no 
doubt about it. He had married like a 
romantic boy, and now he was forced to 
eat the fruits of his folly. They had 
barely an idea or a taste in common. If 
she had lived all her life on an island in 
the Pacific she could not have been more 
ignorant than she was of everything that 
made his world. 

‘* Your grandmother was an old fool to 
bring you up in the way she did,” he said 
to her once, in a heated moment. 

She wept again, and he left the house 
in disgust. © 

For a year this state of things endured, 
and then, after the child had died, he told 
her what she already knew—that they 
were unsuited to each other, and that the 
consequent friction was making their lives 
burdensome. He proposed a legal sepa- 
ration; he would allow her five hundred 
a year, and she could go back to her 
grandmother. She declined to accept his 
money, she had sufficient of her own, but 
agreed to the remainder of the proposition 
without hesitation. If she still had any 


affection for him she showed nothing. 
He was delighted at her tractability 


and the prospect of renewed freedom, 
and, the necessary legal formalities accom- 
plished, they parted on quite friendly 
terms. He even went to the length of 
impressing a light kiss on her cold white 
cheek. He wished it had not been so 
cold. He was not a blackguard; and it 
gave him a certain shock of compunction 
to realise that she might not be as in- 
different as she strove to appear. 
However, the emotion was transient, 
and, en route for Paris, he congratulated 
himself upon the fact that after all his 
wife need interfere but little with his 
future. He had got rid of an incubus in 
a gentlemanly way, without any disgrace- 
ful scenes or unpleasant brutalities to 
recur to him afterwards, and prick his 
self-esteem. He determined to cultivate 
oblivion, and practically succeeded. She 
made no attempt to communicate with 
him, and before twelve months were out 
her personality and the days they had 
spent together had slipped into the 
recesses of his memory as a dream, more 
or less unpleasant, which need never be 
recalled. Only once, in after years, when 
a face in a crowd reminded him of an- 
other face which had made that brief 
episode in his life, it occurred to him to 
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wonder if the lapse of time had coarsened 
her, or if the woman were as handsome 
as the girl was fair. 

For himself, his progress towards mid. 
dle-age did little to change him. When 
a man is satisfied with himself, is moderate 
in his appetites, and untroubled by am- 
bition or pecuniary cares, his youth stays 
with him long. 

His pessimism had deepened a little, 
and in moments of depression he fear- 
fully suspected that the old amusements 
were beginning to pall. Otherwise 
Hamilton Vyse was the Hamilton Vyse 
of his wedding-day, as he reclined in the 
bow-window of the club, and sandwiched 
a chapter of a new novel with languid 
surveys of the human ebb and flow in 
Piccadilly. 

Let it be explained at once that his 
wavering attention cast no reflection 
whatever upon the aforesaid work of 
fiction—he was perusing it now for the 
third time. Witty, polished, cynical, it 
was unquestionably the book of the year, 
a rocket of exceptional brilliance by a 
new writer, who concealed her identity 
under the pseudonym of Olive Ormerodd. 

Mr. Vyse prided himself upon possess- 
ing a cuitivated literary taste among his 
other gentlemanly accomplishments, and 
he could not remember when anything 
of the kind had taken such a firm hold of 
his imagination. So powerful was the 
fascination that it exercised over him, in 
fact, that he went to the length of writing 
to the author ‘‘to express an ardent 
admirer’s gratitude for the intellectual 
treat that her work had afforded him,” 
on asheet of crested notepaper, forwarded 
under cover to her publishers. 

After a due interval he received a 
prettily worded little note of acknow- 
ledgment, in an _ infinitesimal literary 
hand, dated from Palatial Mansions, and 
signed Olive Ormerodd. 

He did not tear it up, neither did he 
show it to any one. A sentimental it- 
pulse prompted him to place it carefully 
in his pocket-book instead; and it was 
still among his cherished possessions 
when, shortly after, another book by the 
same hand saw the light of day. 

Unlike most writers who spring sud- 
denly into prominence, Miss Ormerodd’s 
second work showed no signs of falling 
off, and Mr. Vyse’s interest in her 
increased. He conceived her to be a 
brilliant woman of the world, whose 
companionship must be as delightful as 
the products of her pen, and an intens¢ 
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desire seized him to make her acquaint- 
ance. 

He was wondering how to attain this 
end when his chance came with an 
autograph copy of her new book—‘‘ as a 
little token of gratitude for a_ kind 
letter.” By return he despatched a 
delicately diffident missive, confessing his 
longing to meet her, and begging per- 
mission to call at Palatial Mansions. 

He had dreaded a refusal; he was 
delighted by her consent. 


“You will find me at home any 


HE UPBRAIDED HER, 


Thursday this month,” she wrote, ‘‘ and 
I shall be pleased to make the personal 
acquaintance of such an ardent admirer 
of my poor works.” 

He lost no time in availing himself of 
her permission, and he had seldom ex- 
perienced such keen anticipation as he 
felt while mounting to her third floor flat 
in the lift. Wishing to make a good 
impression he had paid especial attention 
to his toilet, and the result justified his 
trouble. A handsome man whose tailor’s 
bills were a considerable item, to-day Mr. 
Vyse had the gratification of knowing 


that he looked particularly well. His 
frock-coat fitted without a wrinkle, his 
silk hat was irreproachable, his button- 
hole, gloves, necktie, &c., were in ex- 
cellent taste. He caught a glimpse of 
himself in the looking-glass panel which 
decorated the interior of the lift, and 
smiled. 

When the boy in buttons, who answered 
his summons, showed him into a drawing- 
room, he half expected to be greeted by a 
babel of voices, and the clink of tea-cups ; 
instead it was empty save for a woman, 


AND SHE CRIED. 


who sat in a rocking-chair by the window 
with her back to him. 

He had just time to receive a pleasing 
impression of soft tints and artistic 
draperies, of subdued sunlight and the 
perfume of flowers, before his hostess 
rose, and came forward to meet him, with 
outstretched hand and a faint smile flut- 
tering on her lips. 

‘*How d’ye do, Mr. Vyse?” she said, 
in the equable tone of perfect self- 
possession. 

‘*Good God! Dora!” he gasped. 

‘* Miss Ormerodd, if you don’t mind,” 
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she corrected, quietly. ‘‘You were so 
anxious to meet me that I thought it 
would be cruel to balk you. Won't you 
sit down? I can recommend that arm- 
chair over there. If I remember aright 
you had a preference for a chair witha 
rather sloping back.” 

How she had changed! He could 
think of nothing but that for the moment. 
All that was left of the wife who had 
bored him was her face and her voice; 
and even her face was not quite the same 
in his eyes. It seemed impossible that 
the girl he had married could have been as 
beautiful as the woman whose aplomb 
contrasted so curiously with his own 
agitation. Strangely enough she was the 
exact type he had expected to see—grace- 
ful, intellectual, well-bred, wholly mis- 
tress of herself—his ideal in fact. And 
she was his wife! 

He flushed a little and pulled himself 
together ; he took her hand and pressed 
it. 

‘**T can’t tell you how grateful I am to 
you for letting me come,” he said. ‘* My 
interest in Miss Ormerodd’s works would 
have increased threefold had I suspected 
her identity. I—er—may I say that Iam 
proud of my wife?” 

** You can, if it affords you any gratifi- 
cation,” she replied, raising one arm to her 
auburn head to push a refractory hair-pin 
into place. ‘‘ May I give you some tea?” 

The situation was difficult, dzzarre, prob- 
ably unique, but he had no intention of 
shirking it; he was too self-confident for 
that, and he had a game to win. 

He dropped into the chair she had 
assigned him, and she made tea by means 
of a little copper kettle mounted on a 
tripod. 

If chance had brought them together 
under other circumstances, and he had 
found her apparently the same, she would 
have excited his admiration, but in a per- 
ceptibly lesser degree. It was not only 
her personality that appealed to him, it 
was largely the consciousness that she 
was Olive Ormerodd. 

‘* What made you take to writing ?” he 
asked. 

‘Inclination, I suppose, and lack of 
occupation.” 

** And do you live all by yourself?” 

“Oh, no; I have a ‘companion’! 
Admirable creature, I have arranged her 
absence for this afternoon.” 

** You mean you pay a human machine 
of irreproachable morals to be silent or 
talkative, lively or depressed, to order, 


What companionship is that ? 
feel very lonely sometimes.” 

‘On the contrary,” she said, ‘‘I am 
quite satisfied with my life. I have come 
to the conclusion that a lack of near 
relatives is an unmixed blessing. The 
few2r people one cares for, the happier 
one is. Oh, it’s a fact! According to 
statistics, a misfortune is bound to occur 
frequently to some member of a large 
family, and then all the rest worry in 
sympathy if they happen to be fond of 
each other. Whereas if you are un- 
attached you have only your own troubles 
to give you gray hairs, and may take 
them philosophically, if you can, without 
risking the accusation of heartlessness.” 

‘* Then you do not regret that—that the 
boy died?” 

**Not at all. A child—what pleasure 
is he! The first ten years of his life he is 
a trouble—all measles and whooping- 
cough, and tumbling out of trees; the 
second ten years he is expense ; the third 
ten years he marries, and then—he passes 
the rest of his days in regarding the 
woman who suffered for him, who wept 
and rejoiced with him, as his wife’s mother- 
in-law ! Oh, there is a great deal of subtle 
humour in life when you come to consider 
it! I often think that people take them- 
selves and others much too seriously. 
Thank God, I grew out of that stupidity 
long ago! Let me see”—she looked 
across at him, suspending the sugar-tongs 
over the basin—‘‘ is it one lump or two? 
—I forget.” 

‘* Two.” 

He watched the white fingers moving 
among the china with a curious pleasure. 

‘*T never expected to see you do that 
again,” he said. 

‘*T suppose not. No doubt it is rather 
queer of me to have you here, but I was 
curious to see if the years had changed 
you, and when one writes one is always 
wanting to acquire new experiences—to 
make psychological experiments on one’s 
self and other people. I have a book in 
my head wherein a meeting much like 
this occurs, and I thought if I went 
through the scene myself, you know 

. . . Of course, realism is the great 
thing nowadays. Here is your tea.” 

His hand shook a little as he took the 
cup from her, and his voice was not as 
steady as usual. 

‘And when your ‘study’ 
plete ?” he asked in a low tone. 
then?” 

‘* We shall exchange a friendly ‘ good- 


You must 


is com- 
‘* What 
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afternoon,’ and Mr. Hamilton Vyse will 
go back to his club, his nice little dinner, 
and perhaps his theatre stall; and Miss 
Ormerodd will put the finishing touches 
to her story for the Mayfair Mirror /” 

‘*But I may come again another day— 
to-morrow ?” 

‘*] think not,” she said. 

He finished his tea and wiped his lips 
with exaggerated care. 

‘*Then you intend this visit to be the 
beginning—and the end?” 

‘* You grasp my meaning exactly.” 


Emotion conquered him at last. She 


saw his hands close on the arms of the 
chair. 

‘*And you think that I shall agree to 
it—that I shall let you go easily now that 
I have found you—what you are? Dora” 
—he gulped and bit his lips to force his 
passion back—‘‘ Dora, it is not good for 
women to live alone. Why can't you 
forgive the—the mistake of the past and 
come back to me?” 

‘*How the old Hamilton Vyse shows 
in that!” she said. ‘‘ You haven’t altered 
a little bit! I have no doubt you expect 
me to be grateful for the honour you offer 
me.” 

‘* You are very bitter. 
was—what happened my fault ? 


And, after all, 
You 


were a child, I was a man, our marriage 
was necessarily a mistake—my mistake, if 
you like, but surely not an unpardonable 
one. You can’t say I was unkind to 
you ?” 

‘* No,” she answered, with a sudden 
flash of intensity. ‘‘ You didn’t beat me, 
you didn’t even swear at me; you only 
took a child from the schoolroom and 
broke her heart with lack of sympathy 
and open contempt, because she was not 
a woman of the world. You were not the 
villain of melodrama—nothing so pic- 
turesque; you were just an everyday 


egotist, a poor creature of petty motives, 
whose ‘love’ vanished like a soap-bubble 


at the first pin-prick of ridicule. Now 
that I have won a place in the world’s 
estimation it would gratify you to have 
me by your side—to be able to say to 
people : ‘This woman who wrote these 
popular books is my wife.’ But, my 
dear sir, your esteem comes eight years 
too late. Nothing would induce me to live 
with you again.” 

He listened to her silently with his 
elbow on his knee, and his hand shading 
his eyes. 

** Is that your final decision? I know 
that women sometimes say more than 
they mean.” 
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‘**] have said less.” 

There was a brief interval. He pulled 
himself together with an effort, and rose. 

‘In that case perhaps it would be 
better if I took leave of you at once. I 
—er—” he cleared his throat, ‘‘I am 
sorry that you view me in such a bad 
light ; I think you are a little unjust, but 
—but I shall always be glad to have seen 
you. Good-bye.” 

She gave him her hand again—she had 
quite regained her former self-possession 


—and rang for the servant to let 
out. a 
He moved to the door slowly, relug 
tantly, then on a sudden he turned, ag 
advancing a step or two, flung out 
arms towards her. 
‘* Dora,” he implored—his voice y 

hoarse, there was a look on his whj 
face that it had never worn before 


‘* Dora, for God’s sake. . . .!” 
Mr. Vyse,” sf 


‘*Good afternoon, 


said. 
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